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EVELYN MARSTON. 



CHAPTER I. 



" I stood, 
And homeless, 'mid ten thousand homes. 
And 'mid ten thousand tables pined, and wanted food." 

WOBDSWOETH. 

It was a fearful night ! 

The depth of a most severe winter in the 
depths of a vast city. The neglected wilder- 
nesses of a great metropolis ; forgotten in the 
busy hurry of an impatient, progressing world 
—regions from whence the tide is gradually 
ebbing, to visit more favoured shores — Cleaving, 
alas ! how many stranded upon the forsaken 
beach ! 

I stood in one of the narrowest streets of 
Spital Fields — that, once industrious, crowded, 
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and prospering bee-hive. — It was in this quarter 
that a little more than a century before the 
time of which I write, the victims of the most 
preposterous fanaticism, the basest breach of 
faith, and most extravagant impolicy that ever 
disgraced the annals of man — had taken refuge — 
Driven there by injustice and persecution re- 
ceived from the hands of, perhaps, the most 
accomplished, the most refined, and possibly, 
one of the most really loving-hearted and God- 
fearing monarchs that ever sat upon the throne 
of France. 

They came, an energetic, strong-minded, 
sturdy, obstinate race of martyrs — martyrs to 
opinion, perhaps, as well as to piety ; a race 
of vigorous, persevering labourers, whether in 
God's vineyard or their own — to recover, 
by their indefatigable exertions, a portion of 
that prosperity which such qualities had ob- 
tained for them in the country of their 
birth — The envy excited by these had been 
a prime moving cause of the animosity of an 
idle, ill-disciplined, unprincipled Catholic popu- 
lation. 
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As ants, when their hillock city has been 
destroyed, may be seen, without hesitation or 
despondency, instantly setting about to repair 
the ruins— so it was with these brave Hugonots. 
Wherever they settled — in Prussia, Germany, 
Holland, England, it was all the same. They 
have everywhere left their indelible traces, by 
ineflfaceable advantages bequeathed to the 
hospitable societies, which, in spite of all the 
threatenings of a most formidable power, held 
out the arms of refuge to these homeless mul- 
titudes. 

Here, gardens and fruit trees are intro- 
duced — there, some other invention or in- 
dustry — in England, among many other valuable 
sources of wealth, that of the silk-weaving in 
Spital Fields. The storm had been thickening 
in the horizon many years before it finally broke 
over their heads ; and it would appear that 
numerous members of the rich and provident 
body of the French Protestants had been before- 
hand with disaster, and had already lodged con- 
siderable funds in foreign countries. Of course 
this was not, and could not be done to any 
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extent by the less affluent among them ; and 
this will account for what we find to have 
been the case. They seem to have possessed 
sufficient capital amid themselves to establish 
new industries among the nations where they 
took refuge, whilst at the same time we fre- 
quently hear tales of the greatest distress as 
prevailing among them, which the charity of the 
people and government under whose protection 
they have taken shelter is perpetually called 
upon to relieve — It is easy to understand that 
those of the French Protestants who possessed 
funds had immediately embarked them in com- 
mercial or manufacturing enterprises, as the best 
means of assisting the shipwrecked community ; 
but that it was impossible for them, unassisted 
by those in more prosperous circumstances, to 
provide for the ruined multitudes who fell upon 
their hands. 

Altogether, however, the state of the French 
colony in Spital Fields must have been pros- 
perous. We read of six churches established 
to minister to the spiritual needs of the flock. 
Needs which they had been taught to consider 
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as the most urgent in human existence. The 
bread of life — the true bread for which their 
soul hungered, must be supplied, let what would 
be wanting. This was the essential thing. To 
seek it their forefathers had assembled at the 
risk of their lives in woods and amid savage 
rocks ; to administer it, their pastors had, in 
the last tremendous years that preceded the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, defied the 
gallows, the scaflFold, the wheel. Nor did these 
exiles degenerate from the spirit of their fore- 
fathers. They were made of the same sterling 
stuff- 
So we hear of six churches as established from 
the first in the French colony of Spital Fields. 

Those churches have now dwindled to two. 
The French Hugonot population has gradually 
merged into that of the country to which they 
now belong. Many have translated their very 
names into English equivalents — numbers have 
conformed to the church of England. The 
most part seem scarcely to have retained a 
tradition of the noble and pathetic story of a 
century and a half ago. The more the pity — ^it 
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was a tale never to be forgotten. A few, how- 
ever, retain their names, their genealogies, their 
family records and papers, as is testified by the 
publication, only yesterday, of the letters of 
Chamier, as preserved by his descendants in 
England. 

What the situation of the colony was durbg 
the first sixty or seventy years after its establish- 
ment, it is difficult to trace. The history of 
trades and manufactures at that time seems to 
have excited little interest. People appear to 
have thought battles and sieges, and succes- 
sions and political parties, interspersed with 
a little scandal about the love-doings of the 
great ones of the world — the only subjects that 
would not disgrace " the dignity of history." 
The goings on of the swarming multitudes — the 
busy working bees — the labouring thousands of 
the body politic, were not supposed worthy even 
of a thought. 

We have volumes upon volumes of court 
scandal, political intrigues, of the proceedings 
of ministers, corrupt and corrupting ; fine ladies, 
very questionable kings, not very amiable 
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princesses and queens ; but of the Spital Fields 
weavers — not a syllable. As to the effects 
produced by this important importation and 
settlement upon the wealth and industry of 
England and France, a few brief notices are all 
that is to be found, and those merely when 
the subject seems actually forced upon the 
historian. 

Even in the pages of Rapin, a refugee him- 
self, scarcely anything upon the subject is re- 
corded ; his continuator Tindal is equally 
silent; Hume and Smollett lie open to the 
same reproach. We must wait for an historian 
like Macaulay, to learn — what, their peculiar reli- 
gious opinions and strict moral code, what their 
long habits of resistance against persecution, of 
self-defence against oppression, of self-depend- 
ance and persevering industry had made of this 
people ; and to farace the advancement or the 
progressive decline of their community, under 
the new influences to which they were exposed. 

That it was, upon the whole, a decline, ap- 
pears to be too certain. Many still living can 
remember seasons of great distress among the 
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Spital Udds weavers, as recurriDg from time to 
time amid the struggles and difficulties of the 
eaily part of the century. The distress having 
its rise from causes that never were deariy traced 
or ascertained, and in spite of a protection 
to their trade, which to us of the present day 
seems as ludicrous as it is almost incredible. 
Whether these kind of periodical spasms in 
their trade, which occasioned such deep misery, 
were conditional to its system, or the result of 
these well-intended laws for their protection; 
whether they occurred at the beginning of the 
last century as commonly as at its dose, I am 
ignorant. 

This night of which I speak was at the 
latter end of the last century, when the winters 
seem to have been more severe than they are 
now, as well as the pressure of external circum- 
stances upon sodety. 

The poverty of the poor, the privations of 
the middle, the mingled extravagance and 
difficulties of the higher dasses, in those dark, 
struggling, mistaken, confused, yet energetic 
ai\d glorious times, would scarcdy be believed 
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by the easy, luxurious, comfortable, wefl-in- 
structed, enlightened, but yet perhaps somewhat 
superficial race of the present day. 

We want great men, is the general cry : per- 
haps great men, like robust children, must be 
brought up, not in luxurious nurseries and per- 
fectly-appointed school-rooms, but under the 
influences of brave March winds and boisterous 
skies. 

But to my story. 

Such a night ! 

The snow lies heavy upon the whitened, 
black roofs ; and the inky gutters which run 
down upon each side of the paved, not flagged 
foot-way, are frozen over. The wind howls low 
and mournfully around the chimneys and between 
the high-peaked roofs of these slender houses 
of three stories, which look, as now seen from 
the railroad, almost like baby houses ; the upper 
floor of most of them being distinguished by 
the long undivided window stretching the full 
length of the dwelling, and lighting the apart- 
ment where the silk-weaver is, or desires to be, 
at work. 
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Alas ! most of the looms were silent at that 
time. 

A court mourning — court mournings were 
long, tedious things in those days — has added its 
stagnating effect to the general embarrassment 
of trade ; a fearful winter and a deficient harvest 
have done the rest. The state of things in 
Spital Fields is dreadful. 

In this little narrow street in which I stood, 
looking sadly up and down it, scarcely a light 
was to be seen glimmering through the nicks 
in the closed shutters, all was dark, dismal, 
silent — yet it was only eight o'clock at night, and 
there is no curfew now. Not a sound was there 
but the moaning voice of the wind, except that 
now and then I heard, or fancied that I heard, 
a wail, a low voice of lamentation here and 
there — but perhaps I was mistaken. In general, 
the patience of these sufferers has equalled their 
miseries, though there have been instances, no 
doubt, when hunger and despair had driven 
them into fierce outbreaks. 

I had been sent by a benevolent lady, whose 
name I need not mention, upon an errand of 
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mercy to a poor weaver of the name of Cor- 
neDy, whose wife was, it was said, dying of con- 
sumption. I carried a little tea and arrowroot 
in my pocket and a little money, which was still 
better, perhaps. It was all very well — ^but what 
was it? 

The good lady lived in purple and fine linen, 
kept a most delicate table, and opened her house 
to the bos bleus, philosophers, and philanthro- 
pists of those days. But, in spite of the company 
she kept, it is but justice to say that her heart 
remained simple and true, and she helped the 
poor much more than, according to the feshion 
of the time, she declaimed about them. How 
she became acquainted with Comelly I do not 
exactly know, nor does it matter ; she knew he 
was in grievous distress, so she sent me to him. 
Ah me ! his was no solitary case ! 

I had not the exact address, and I had relied 
upon learning it at some shop or other in the 
neighbourhood; but there seemed to be no 
shops hereabouts — at least, if there were, they 
had been shut up early, as if it were for want of 
custom. 
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I knocked at several doors in succession. 
Sometimes it would be a man, sometimes a 
woman, sometimes a child that came to open it ; 
but never shall I forget the haggard misery im- 
pressed upon all. Famine was written in their 
looks — ghoul-hunger in their bloodshot, staring 
eyes. Among the men, a certain wolfish ex- 
pression of savage misery ; in the women, one 
of uncomplaining despair ; in the children, a 
sharp, hungry, expectant sort of look, as if they 
hoped some one was coming to bring them 
bread. Poor little things ! how my heart bled 
as I turned away and the door shut after me. 
The few shillings I had in my pocket — I never 
was master of many at one time — had soon 
been spent ; there was nothing left with which 
to atone for the momentary disappointment I 
had inflicted. 

One room which I happened to enter by mis- 
take, I shall never forget. It was up one pair 
of narrow, winding stairs, a small room in which 
a widow woman and her son, a boy, lived. " The 
silent loom'' stood against the window, and be- 
tween it and the fire-place obstructing a good 
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deal of the light. It had been silent two months, 
and she expected it would remain silent two 
more. Her face was haggard with hunger ; she 
had not, I believe, tasted bread that day. Her 
dress was squalid in the extreme ; her thick black 
hair turned up from her face, but without a cap, 
and nothing could equal the misery of the room, 
or indeed the dirt and squalor of the staircase 
which led to it. It was plain the landlord of 
this wretched lodging, though exacting a rent 
of above five pounds a-year for this one room, 
had not for an unknown length of time done 
anything in the way of cleansing or repairing 
it. A few old chairs and an old table, two or 
three very antiquated, time-smeared prints, in 
black frames, against the walls, telling of once 
better days, and a large rather handsome press- 
bed, now dilapidated, were the only furniture. 
The bed was let down ; it seemed so broken that 
I doubt whether it could be put up. There was 
neither sheet, blanket, counterpane, nor covering 
of any kind upon it ; all gone to the pawn- 
broker's to procure a morsel of bread ! One 
little article of pride first, then of comfort, then 
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of necessity had followed — all gone the same 
way. I apologized for my mistake, slipped my 
little alms into the woman's hand, and turned 
away heart-broken. The account I received of 
her upon inquiry was, that far from wishing to 
b^ or depend upon others, she concealed her 
poverty even from my informant, who ^^ras in 
the habit of visiting her to give spiritual 
comfort. He was too poor himself to offer 
more than a mite to any one individual of this 
famishing multitude. The woman never com- 
plained, but he had reason to feel sure that she 
had eaten nothing that day. He said she was 
a pious, godly woman, and respectable in all her 
habits. I spoke c^ the dirtiness of her person 
and room. '' Alas !" said he, ** in such distress 
diey have not the heart, if they had the means to 
be cleaner, which they have not/' This is what 
we mean by abject misery. 

But I weary you with my o'er true tale — ^if 
r^tly placed, belonging to Or/ofrer, one Man- 
sand eiffht kundred and Jifty-Jire. 



At last I found C<»mdly's door. 
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It was opened by a tall, thin, ghastly-looking 
man, literally almost skin and bone. Once it 
appeared that he might have been handsome, 
and he had a courtesy of manner in which still 
lingered something of the old French way. 

" I believe your name is Cornelly ?" 

" Yes, sir ; that is my name." 

" Mrs. Cornelly is very ill, I fear." 

" My wife, sir, if you mean ? It has pleased 
God to visit her heavily." 

" Consumption ?" 

" So they tell me." 

" You are the person I was in search of. Mrs. 
G. v., a friend of mine, whose name I think 
is not unknown to you, has desired me to call." 

" The night is very cold, sir," shivering as if 
the sharp wind entered the very marrow of his 
scarcely-covered bones. " Will you not please 
to come in ?" opening the door a little wider. 

** Thank you. We will not keep the door 
open ; it is very cold." 

My nose was blue, my hands quite numbed. 
I could scarcely keep my teeth from chattering. 
I longed to come to the fire and warm myself. 
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Bat there was no fire. 

The room was spacious enough, and furnished 
according to the fashion which still obtains in 
France. A large and somewhat handsome four- 
post bed, with red and white curtains, of a thick 
sort of calico, common to those days, covered 
with a representation of forest scenery, with 
trees, wild plants, wild boars, and wild hunters, 
stood in the farther comer of it. Around the 
room were one or two handsome and very an- 
tique chairs of carved oak, very heavy, and very 
uncomfortable to sit upon. They would have 
been the rapture of the present day^but such 
things were not to the taste of those times. A 
curious-looking old chest, very large and very 
heavy, stood against one of the walls, a walnut 
sloping desk or secretary, with drawers beneath, 
elaborately ornamented with brass handles and 
shidds, was opposite to it, all of no value 
then. The very pawnbroker would not limiber 
his shop with them. The floor was bare, and 
had once been highly polished, but it was 
now stained and dirty; and the large, open 
fire-place stood, with an exception I shall no- 
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tice by and by, empty and cold this dreadful 
night. 

All the little ornaments which had once 
adorned the mantel-piece — the quaint brass 
candlesticks, the handsome sea-shells, the old 
wooden and ivory specimens of carving-work in 
figures of men and animals,relics of ancient French 
industry — had disappeared. A single candle- 
stick containing a farthing rushlight, stood upon 
the mantel-piece, and threw so faint and flicker- 
ing a light round the room, that it w^as difficult 
to distinguish objects close to it. And as for 
the remoter corners of the chamber, they lay in 
impenetrable darkness. A cough — the dreadful, 
racking, agonizing cough of consumption — was 
heard from the bed. Cornelly hastened to lift 
up the sufferer, signing to me to keep still. 

This gave me the opportunity to examine the 
room and its contents, and likewise its inhabit- 
ants, for the man and his wife were not alone. 

By the imperfect light I could distinguish the 
dark figure of a man of middle age, seated at 
a table at no great distance from the bed, and 
that of a youth just entering into manhood, 
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kneeling before the fire-place, endeavouring to 
light a smaQ heap of wood upon the hearth, by 
means of a match he Jidd in his hand ; but the 
wood seemed damp, and as if it would not bunu 
He looked towards the gentleman at the table--* 
for a gentleman it was — as much as to say, 
" What is to be done ?" 

His father — for it was his father — shrugged his 
shoulders and shook his head, in a sort of pity- 
ing despair. Then he rose fi^m his seat, and 
carried a glass in which was the potion he had 
been preparing, to the side of the bed. He ad- 
minbtered the medicine to the sick woman ; his 
son, who had risen from the hearth, assisting to 
raise her. After she had taken it, the cough 
abated, and she seemed relieved, and sank into 
a slumber, rather the result of exhaustion than 
of anything else. The two gentlemen remained 
standing by the side of the bed, watching her, 
and I had time to observe them by the light 
of the rushlight, which, in their present position, 
fell full upon their features. 

The elder of the two was a man rather 
above than below the common size, well, not to 
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say exactly, dressed, and with that distinguished 
air which shows that such habits were a second 
nature with him ; for there was a serious, not to 
say melancholy earnestness in his countenance 
and manner, which spoke of one not likely to 
trouble himself much with the *' wherewith he 
should be clothed." His figure was nervous and 
well made, with a slightly military air about it ; 
his features high and handsome ; his hair a 
sable silvered ; his eye large, grave, thoughtful, 
yet tender — the eye of one who had thought 
and felt deeply. 

The youth who stood by him was of a slen- 
derer make — his figure slight, his face delicate, 
but both of remarkable beauty ; that tender and 
graceful beauty, which the antique figures re- 
present in so lovely a manner. But what added 
greatly to the interest of his charming coun- 
tenance, was a something of force, of pas- 
sion, of genius expressed in it, even though 
the features now were fixed in quiet attention 
upon the scene before him. 

Most of all, however, was this remarkable 
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cast of countenance observable, when he glanced 
up at his father ; and the reverence, the pas- 
sionate admiration that was written in that 
look, betrayed an intense sensibility of nature. 
The father, however, did not seem to see this ; 
he was thinking of other things. 

For a few minutes he seemed lost in the 
most painful rumination ; then he sighed and 
turned away from the bed. 

"You must have fire this dreadful night,'* 
he said, turning to Cornelly. " How came you 
to be without it? — Nay," correcting himself, 
" I know how you came to be without it — but 
why did you not send to me ? " 

"Your lordship has done so much and 

there are so many." A slightly sarcastic smile 
passed over the gentleman's face when addressed 
bv this title. 

" Nay, Cornelly, no lordships here. I am a 
poor silk weaver like the rest of you; but as 
long as I have two loaves and you but one — • 
why " 

" I know it — I know it : but how long will 
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the Seigneur du Chastel have two loaves?" 
was Comelly's reply. 

"So long as God pleases, and not a day 
longer, my good friend. But at present it is 
not a matter of bread, but of fire, which in this 
weather is almost more needful than bread. Sav, 
where is the nearest place one can get wood and 
coal?" 

"There is a coal-seller in the court at the 
back of the house," said Cornelly, " if he has 
any provision by him — but I doubt it ; the small 
vendors, like the small purchasers, are mostly 
in the same case." 

I now stepped forward. 

" I am sent by an excellent lady, Mrs. G. V.," 
I said, "to examine into your most pressing 
wants, and supply them. The night is bitterly 
cold, and you are but thinly clad. If you will 
direct me to the place, T will myself go to the 
coal-man's, and send in what you may want. 
With the remainder of the money I have in 
charge — shall I order meat or bread ?" 

" You are very kind, sir. But do not let me 
give you trouble." 
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" Perhaps you would better like to have the 
money at once ?" said I. 

" Not that — and yet . . ." and his eyes glanced 
almost ravenously, if I may use the expression, 
at the few shillings I had in my hand — I saw 
that money was more to him than food or fire. 

'* Is it so ?" I said^ looking significantly at 
him. 

" It is." 

" But," put in Mr. du Chastd, " your wife 
is perishing with cold and hunger." 

'^ Better die here, than upon the stones of 
the street." 

« How ?" 

"My landlord, sir — he is impatient — he is 
not cruel," he added, gently, " he is very poor ; 
poverty makes a man raven like a wolf, unless 
the grace of God prevent him. It is not so 
much that I fear him — perhaps my prayers and 
my wife's tears might prevail — but I know he 
is in want, and what is he to do ? — All are in the 
same case — he gets nothing from any of us. 
It is a sore temptation ; his children are crying 
for bread and fire, like the rest. He thinks. 
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perhaps, if he turns a wretched family into the 
street, somehow or other somebody will make 
up the rent. This which I hold in my hand," 
shewing the shillings which I had given him, 
" will provide him for the present. It is his — 
I owe it him. I have no right to what is not 
mine, ^fhank you, sir— thank you ; and may 
God's blessing reward that excellent lady, for 
she has done a deed that is twice blessed this 
night." 

" Cornelly," said Mr. du Chastel, with some 
severity, "why has all this been hidden from 
toe r 

" Because you shall not, for you cannot — ^pay 
the rents of the whole street ; and why me more 
than the rest ?" was Comelly's reply. " No, 
Monseigneur, I will not be the accursed one 
to dry up the spring which keeps so many 
wretches from perishing !" 

" You might, at least, suppose me sufficiently 
acquainted with my own affairs, to be the best 
judge of what I ought and ought not to do ; 
and trust to my prudence and discretion not 
to dry up the sources of that spring, as you cijl 
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it, from which, perhaps, some little refreshment 
has flowed. You should have come to me, Cor- 
nelly ; I would have told you frankly whether I 
pould or could not help you." 

"Would you then? — I know better,** mut- 
tered Cornelly. 

" However,'* Mr. Du Chastel went on, " as 
this difficulty is relieved through the charity of 
this worthy lady — through the mercy of God, 
which never forsakes us, ministered by her hand, 
I should more rightly say — there remains my 
little mite to be expended in coal and meat — 
for we must have a fire, and a bit of meat to 
make your poor wife a drop of broth, and a 
hunch of bread for you, my poor fellow ! for I 
believe you are literally famishing." 

The gaunt features, the sharp, hungry eyes 
of the man, when the meixtion of food roused 
the animal within the human creature, were 
shocking. 

" Axmand," said Mr. Du Chastel, turning to 
his son, " step to the coal dealer's, and bring a 
box of coals — here is a tin coal-box. If it had 
been of wood, it would not have been there. 
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Get it fflled, and a few morsels of dry bread, 
and let me see a good fire against I return 
with a bit of meat. I am a capital market 
man," he went on, turning to me ; " and it re- 
quires all the ability \ man can muster, to deal 
with your knowing butchers at such a time as 
this, and get one's pennyworth for one's penny. 
An art the poor man understands as ill as he 
does most things, not connected with his parti- 
cular calling." 

May I go with you, and take a lesson ?" 
Much pleasure in giving one. It is a 
matter upon which I pique myself — this buying 
meat and such things," he said, as the door 
closed after us, and wrapping ourselves in our 
cloaks, we breasted a cutting wind, which drove 
sleet and snow into our faces. 

" What a night !" I said—" and what a 
scene !" 

He shook his head. 

" Ah, sir ! could the satirist's tale be realized, 
and the eye penetrate through these miserable 
walls, and beneath these miserable roofs, scarcely 
sufficing to shelter the wretched inhabitants 
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from the cold — but quite suffidml to 
tbcir cahmitT firom the ere of pitr — idat 
Imit-midiDg pictures would be disdosed! — 
SccMSv mdeed ! Somess * sudi as ere hitfa not 
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beart of man tt> coiimve.' Covld tbb bat be 
doaK^ — diss ^itas^ adhmL kcDarT4>yriBi; citr 
^POcU be awalxncd wiih a err of boRor. Man is 
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provide for their own people ? What has Eng- 
land to do with French refugees ? She gave 
them shelter — nay, more ; in the hours of their 
first need, she gave them her alms. Now, she 
leaves them to themselves. Nay, not even that — 
her purse is still open to the cry of their great 
want ; but what can that do ? A drop on the 
ocean ! or rather the efforts of a child to fill a 
vessel that is leaky. Where is the leak ? What 
causes these paroxysms of intense distress 
in our community ? That is the qiiestion. It 
was not so with our fore-fiithers — they were wise, 
industrious, prudent, and under circumstances 
the most adverse. Why can we do so no more ? 
Is it that the spirit of our fathers has departed 
from among us, and that God has deserted us 
because we have first departed firom him ?" 

" To discover the cause of this often-recurring 
period of distress among the Spital Fields wea- 
vers has puzzled the wisest heads," I answered. 
" They are protected by all the means a govern- 
ment can employ — nevfcr was industry fostered 
as theirs has been ; and yet the result is most 
disheartening.'* 
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'' Thev deal in artides of fiBishion and hoanr, 
for one thing — their trade is as capricious as the 
caprices of mankind. Hie mnslins of Man* 
Chester are starving us ; and it might be well 
if Manchester amid all her prosperity, were not 
slin more miserable than we are." 

" How so ? — ^what do you mean to imply, sir ?'* 

"I speak from hearsay only — ^We are ar- 
rived." 

It was a miserable little shop, filled, or rather 
not filled — ^for there was little in it — ^with most 
infericn* meat — meat one would hardly have 
given to a favourite dog ; but times were hard 
then, prices excessively high, and the poorer 
people in genaral, most wretchedly provided in 
the matters of provision. 

Mr. du Chastd entered the shop, lighted by 
a thin dip candle — ^for gas was not — 

The girl in the shop no sooner recognized him, 
than she hurried to the room behind, exclaiming, 
but in a subdued voice, 

" Fatho- ! Father ! there's Mr. du ChasteL" 

The butcher hastened in, bowing with ererj 
appearance of the deepest respect He seemed 
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proud and ashamed at once, to see Mr. Du Chas- 
tel in his wretched little shop. 

" You would be pleased to want something, 
Monseigneur ?'* 

" Is this the best meat you have ?" 
" The best we have left — we have sold the 
most part — Monseigneur, times are hard." 

" I know it ; but is this meat fit to be given 
to Christian men ?" 

'' It is the best my customers can afford to 
buy." 

" The best you find it for your interest to 
provide for starving men without money or 
credit — I understand. Is there no other butcher's 
shop near?" 

" Yes, sir — two doors off." 
" And his ?— Is no better ?" 
" Only go and look, sir, if you please. Satisfy 
yourself. Indeed the fault is not ours — we buy 
the best we can afford ; but every one must live, 
and what are we to do ?" 

"Too true — give me three pounds of the 
best you have. It is to make broth for a poor 
starving soul — there, from this " — pointing to a. 
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joint that looked somewhat less dreadfully bad 
than the rest. 

The butcher obeyed him with the most ob- 
sequious alacrity — I should have said — if his 
customer had been a rich man giving a large 
order ; but there was so little to be got by M. 
Du Chastel, that I could not help attributing 
this extreme respect to a better cause than self- 
interest — to the influence that this evidently 
very superior man exercised in the society to 
which he belonged. 

" Where may I carry the meat to, Monseig- 
neur ?" asked Mr. Noir, the butcher. 

" Nowhere : you have done your day's work, 
and were at supper with your family. I will 
take it — ^give the meat to me ; I am going again 
to Cornelly's, and will carry it with me." 

" Is it for Cornelly r 

" For his wife." 

" Then, Monseigneur, excuse me the liberty — 
but there's a little sweet-bread here, just hot and 
hot. We were going to have it for supper — 
perhaps poor Mrs. Cornelly might fancy it. If 
you'd please to wait a moment, just till I put on 
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my great coat, I'd carry it there with the 
greatest pleasure. Poor fellow ! he's struggled 
hard, has Cornelly — these are awful times." 

" Give me the sweet-bread, and don't trouble 
yourself about the carrying it — I'll carry it to 
the poor woman with the greatest pleasure. 
You seem a right good-hearted fellow, butcher," 
said Mr. Du Chastel, cheerfully ; and his whole 
face brightened up with approbation. 

** This is comfortable," he said, turning to 
me. 

" You, sir, carry it ! — as if I would let you do 
such a thing !" said Mr. Noir. 

" Oh ! friend, I have borne heavier burdens 
than that, in my day," said Du Chastel, with a 
laugh ; *' the only danger is, that I shall eat 
your sweet- bread by the road ; but,/oi d'honneur^ 
it shall get safe to its destination. There's for 
your meat," — oflFering money. 

The butcher gazed at him wistfully. Such 
love, such admiration, such devotion, it waa 
strange that his red face and vulgar features 
could express j — but they did. He hesitated. 

" Monseigneur— Sir — Mr. Du Chastel — it's little 
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I can do Excuse my liberty — they say you do 

too much — greatly too much. It*s but a few 
pence — a mere mite — but you must excuse me— 
I won't be paid for the meat, sir." 

"Right/' said Mr. Du Chastel; "right in 
you, and right in me. At this rate I shall go 
far/' smiling. " My good fellow ! you will be 
the first of us to stop, it seems." 

" No, sir, I shan't hurt myself — I am not one 
of that sort — I take too much care of number 
one. Never fear for me, it's not many men in 
this world that's like Mr. Du Chastel." 

" Not many men in this world," he replied, 
cheerfully, " whose neighbours are so busy in- 
teresting themselves in his aflFairs." 

"That's true, sir," said the butcher, "not 
many indeed ; but you won't be angry ?" 

" Angry ! that would be a good joke." 

And so saying, with a look at the butcher 
which evidently made the good fellow's heart 
dance, as if he had received the cordon of the 
Legion of Honour — which did not, in fact, exist 
at that time — he turned to leave the shop, I fol- 
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I was struck with this fear again expressed, 
lest Mr. Du Chastel should ruiu himself. I 
confess, in the frugal way in which he set about 
dispensing his liberalities, there seemed no very 
imminent danger of it. 

When we returned to the house, the aspect 
of things was changed, as they are by the 
magic of a blazing fire. Cornelly and young Du 
Chastel were sitting upon each side of the hearth, 
enjoying the cheerful brightness, and stretch- 
ing out their pale hands before it. The half- 
famished man seemed almost as much invigo- 
rated by the warmth as he would have been 
by a good meal. 

On our way home we had stopped at a little 
greengrocer's stall and purchased a pennyworth 
of roots and pot-herbs, and had there begged 
the loan of a little salt, for most of the shops 
were shut ; and at a baker's we bought a loaf of 
bread, which I insisted upon carrying home. 

No sooner was the door ppened than young 
Du Chastel rose and hastened towards us, to 
take the little bundle from his father. A sauce- 
pan wuth water was already upon the fire ; with 
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the handiness of an experienced cook the young 
gentleman washed the meat, cut it in small 
pieces, put it to boil, washed and prepared the 
vegetables, cut them into bits, bound up the 
sweet herbs into what they call a bouquet garni, 
all with a neatness and dexterity which told 
more than even his name, what blood it was 
that flowed in his veins ; and to my eyes 
afforded almost a laughable contrast to the ex- 
treme elegance of his appearance, and the pe- 
culiar delicacy of hands white as those of a 
princess, and modelled like those of an Antinous 
or an Apollo. 
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CHAPTER II. 

** The heavenly faith of affection ! to hope, to forgive, 

and to suffer. 

God more than all things earthly, and every man as a 

brother." 

Longfellow. 

When we opened the door to leave Cornelly's 
house, such a hourasque of sleet and snow, 
driven by a furious and cutting wind, met us, 
that we were almost blinded. 

Mr. Du Chastel breasted the tempest like one 
used to storms, physical and moral — inured to 
meet hardships of every description without 
flinching ; but the delicate form of his son ap- 
peared incapable of standing the blast ; and as 
for myself, I really felt as if I should lose my 
breath, and was half- smothered. I observed 
Mr. Du Chastel take his son's arm under his 
own, saying, " Cover your mouth, Armand." 
He seemed uneasy about the young man, but 
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quite insensible to the tempest himself. As 
for me, I followed them, not knowing well how 
I was to get home, for it was now midnight ; 
every shop and every door in this part of the 
town were closed ; there were no lamps in the 
utterly deserted streets, and not a single hackney- 
coach was to be seen. Every one seemed to 
have taken shelter this dismal night, and I had 
half the town to cross before I should reach 
my lodgings. 

I kept following in the track of the two 
muffled figures that preceded me, using them 
as a sort of guide — for I did not very well know 
where I was — and their presence as a kind of 
comfort and protection, till I should come across 
some old decrepit watchman or other, making 
his rounds ; though the probability was that not 
one of these helpless guardians of a sleeping 
city would be stirring at such an hour as this. 

Thus we proceeded for some time, threading 
these narrow lanes rather than streets. At last 
we arrived at a more open and considerable 
place, for it could hardly be called a square, and 
was too wide to be called a street. The houses 
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had small gardens before them, but there was 
no general garden in the centre ; the trees in 
front of the windows, however, though now 
laden with snow, gave a somewhat pleasant 
appearance to things ; — especially so to me, who 
abhor streets and love trees. This I could not 
well distinguish at that time, for the night was 
very dark; and by the light of the dim oil 
lamps which hung over each gate of entrance to 
these garden courts, the black masses powdered 
over with snow could be dimly seen with a sort 
of spectral vision of what appeared to be tall, 
handsome houses beyond them, looming darkly 
against the winter sky. 

At one of these iron gates Mr. Du Chastel 
and his son stopped, and applying a pass-key, 
opened it ; but before entering, Mr. Du Chastel 
turned to me. He had not forgotten me in 
the storm ; I had observed him several times 
turning back to see whether I followed ,% but to 
speak was almost impossible, and as useless as 
impossible, for it was difficult to articulate, and 
equally so to hear in the pother. 

" Have you far to go ?" he asked. 

" To C— Street." 
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" That is quite at the other end of the town — 
towards Mary-le-bone,I think — two miles — three 
miles at the very least. . The city to-night is 
like a city of the dead — a mountain among the 
Cevennes could scarcely be more dreary. If 
you would accept such shelter as I can offer, it 
would give me great pleasure. Come in, will 
you not ?" 

I hesitated. 

"So late at night... fear to be an incon- 
venience..." 

" Not in the least. There is sure to be a 
bed at your service ; and if not, Armand will 
give you his." 

" With all the pleasure in the world," said 
the young man. " Pray, sir, accept my father's 
offer ; it is impossible to endure this cold any 
longer." He looked quite blue with it himself 
— half dead. 

I stifl hesitated. 

" You will not make any ceremony with us, I 
hope, sir," said Mr. Du Chastel, making way 
for me to follow his son, who had already 
hurried through the garden, and was ringing 
and knocking vigorously at the house-door. 
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And as he did so, the storm, which bad 
somewhat abated, recommenced with so much 
fury, that I was fain to accept without further 
parley, and actually driven before him into the 
house. 

The door was already opened : a very ancient 
servant stood holding it. Armand had already 
taken shelter in the hall, which was imperfectly 
lighted by one pendant lamp. 

Mr. Du Chastel and I stood stamping upon 
the mat, shaking off the snow which had gathered 
round our feet, and I thought I never felt more 
comfortable in my life, than when the old ser- 
vant shut the door and shut out the storm^ 
which was raving and shrieking on the out- 
side. 

'* Well, sir," said Mr. Du Chastel, cheerfully, 
*^ I do not think you have made a bad exchange 
for once. Ambrose, have you any supper for 
us?" 

" Yes, Monseigneur — yes, Sur ; Madame is in 
the dining-room, and has kept up a noble fire, 
and supper will be ready in two minutes." 
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*'She 18 not up!'' said Mr. Du Chastd, 
hastily. 

The old man smiled, and shook his head. 

** Madame is not used to be on down when 
others are in the desert/' he said. 

Mr. Du Chastel, with a brief apology, and 
consigning me to the care of his son, ran hastily 
up stairs. The young man and I followed more 
at leisure, and I had a little time to observe the 
appearances of things. 

The hall — for it was a hall — was lined witfi 
carved oak, the headings and other lines of 
which had once been gilded. When I say 
carved oak, it must not be supposed that there 
was any superfluous or elaborate flourish of 
ornament, such as at that date was not uncom- 
mon ; all was simple and plain, yet handsome 
and costly to a certain degree. The feeble rays 
of the one pendant lamp threw a dim and un* 
certain light upon these wainscotted walls, leaving 
the remoter comers in deep shadow, and throw- 
ing the principal illumination upon a noble flight 
of shallow stairs, made of chestnut wood, with 
a rich and heavy balustrade banister of carved 
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oak-work. A very elaborate and very fine piece 
this was, where the artist had indulged in all that 
exuberance of fancy in flowers, branches of 
trees, birds, insects, animals, with a rich abun- 
dance and superfluity of ornament, which may 
be seen in great perfection in many churches in 
Flanders and elsewhere on the continent, and the 
vestiges of which still exist in ancient mansion- 
bouses of our own country. It is an art which 
seems to defy the niles of all art, but pleases, as 
nature pleases, by a sort of unstudied profusion 
of creation. 

The loud clicking of a very ancient, and it 
might be almost called grand dock, sounded 
through the hall, the face of which was adorned 
with a representation of the sim, moon, and 
deep blue heavens, all bespangled over with 
golden stars. It stood at the foot of the stairs, 
the fingers now marking half-past twelve ; before 
it, a ponderous table of heavy carved wood, upon 
enormous richly-ornamented legs, was placed 
between two magnificent carved high-backed 
chairs, of the most rich and elaborate descrip- 
tion ; against the. opposite wall, a sort of trophy, 
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consisting of cuirass, back-piece, gloves, steel 
cap, and, in short, such armour and such arms 
as were in use in the wars of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, reflected glistening the rays of the lamp ; 
upon each side hung* two sheathed swords, 
both of which, by the rich gUding and ormolu 
of the hilts, shewed that they had belonged 
to personages of distinction. Beneath these 
there was another table, and upon each side 
very ancient cabinets, or rather wardrobes, of 
rich marqueterie, were standing, with the doors 
closed. More of the same carved high-backed 
chairs, of which I have spoken, completed a 
furnishing, the details of which faded into ob- 
scurity as they receded from the somewhat faint 
light of the lamp. 

This lamp itself was not unworthy of notice* 
It was of bronze, and in the finest, though the 
severest, style of Italian art. The hall was paved 
with black and white marble. The stairs, of 
dark polished wood, had no carpet. There was 
not, in fact, a single object to give the relief of 
a brighter colouring to the grave and somewhat 
gloomy simplicity of the whole. 
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It appeared to me that Armand purposely 
delayed and lingered whilst he got rid of his 
cloak, whilst the old servant was helping me off 
with my wet great-coat. He carried it to the 
other end of the hall, as though he would hang 
it up ; yet hesitated, and came back again, and 
gave it to Ambrose at last, with — 

" It must be dried first." Then he pulled 
down his sleeves, slightly arranged his hair, all 
which operations took up about five minutes, 
which seemed to me unnecessarily long, then 
with — 

"Now, if you please to follow me, sir,*' 
he mounted the stairs two or three at a time, 
light as a gazelle, and unclosing a rich and lofty 
door of gilded oak, which opened into the short 
gallery terminating the staircase, I was ushered 
into the apartment within. 

It was lofty and handsome, but of the 
same severe character as the hall ; very high, 
narrow windows were surmounted by dark cor- 
nices from which depended curtains of rich silk 
brocade of a deep sombre purple brown. A 
noble mantel-piece of equally dark wood sur- 
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mounted an ample fire-place, where, supported 
by gilded cMnets^ a huge fire of logs was burn- 
ing. Opposite to the huge fire-place, where, in 
gentlemen's houses, we are accustomed to look 
for a fine mirror, another large cabinet wardrobe 
or book-case, which you will — for it was all in 
one — heavily but richly carved and ornamented, 
extended the whole breadth of the wall. The 
sides of the apartment were occupied by chairs, 
settees, and tables, in the taste of a century 
before, all rich, but all plain, and the principal 
distinction being the magnificent silk brocade 
with which they were covered. 

The room was lighted by four large wax can- 
dles, that was all. The only article of luxury 
to be seen was a large and very wide sofa, with 
many cushions upon it, which stood at right 
angles with the chimney-piece, and upon this, 
what appeared to me, by that bright and beauti- 
ful light of the fire and candles, as something 
scarcely belonging to this world, lay. 

A woman of extraordinary beauty, but pale, 
^th a complexion of that transparent delicacy 
^bich looks like the petal of a lily flower, was 
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lying upon the sofa, supported in a half-recum- 
bent posture by cushions and by the arm of Mr. 
Du Chastel who kneeled upon one knee beside 
her. 

She was dressed in white, without the least 
colour about her dress, which was only re- 
lieved by a plain black scarf, and by the masses of 
her raven hair drawn simply round her face, 
and in which threads of silver, ill in accordance 
with the youthful delicacy and beauty of her 
appearance, were to be, upon a near approach, 
discerned. Upon her right arm she wore a 
large velvet band or bracelet, fastened by a 
dasp, in which was a miniature; this was her 
only ornament. She had her band clasped in 
that of Mr. Du Chastel, and her eyes — the most 
beautiful I had ever beheld, literally heavenly 
eyes, such were the pure light of loveliness, the 
depths of holy feeling and goodness that were in 
them — were fixed upon her husband with a 
sweet half-playful, half-melancholy smile, as she 
listened to the serious and earnest remonstrances 
that he seemed to be making. 

Mr. Du Chastel rose up as we entered, and 
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saying, " Aflow me," brought me up to the sofa, 
and presented me to his wife. 

She held out the fairest, but, alas ! the most 
emaciated of hands, upon which one circlet of 
small diamonds just guarded the narrow wedding 
ring, and said— 

" I need not say how welcome your company 
is to us to-night, sir. Your kindness in coming 
80 far to visit our poor people is great. They 
lie ou£ of the reach of ordinary charity." 

I answered something as little to the purpose 
as one usually does upon such occasions. Mr. 
Du Chastel placed a chair near the sofa, and 
signed to me to sit down. 

" You have scolded me," she said, lifting up 
her soft eyes to him ; " now it is my turn. 
Your coat is quite wet — go and change it. How 
is yours, sir ?" 

" My dreadnought has kept me quite dry, I 
thank you." 

" And Armand — naughty boy ! — how are 
you ?" 

" All right, dear mamma," said he, coming 
up and kissing her hand playfully ; " but what 
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right has mamma to talk, who sits up till past 
midnight, when she ought to be in bed at ten ?" 

" How was it possible to rest, my Armand ? 
Only listen to the storm against the windows^ 
and your father out in it V 

" Oh, I know, I know !" kissing her hand 
again as he stood at the back of the sofa holding 
it in his, and looking at her with a something 
between love and admiration. I now remarked 
the striking resemblance there was between the 
mother and son. A beauty in both, rendered 
the more peculiar by a sort of enthusiastic 
brightness, which illuminated, not to say glorified, 
the features. " But you are naughty — ^you are 
naughty — and we are hungry, and want our 
supper," he went on, breaking off abruptly and 
dropping her hand, as if in a small degree 
ashamed of this little scene before a stranger. 

"All is ready — do you not see? I have 
ordered it up here. Draw that table before the 
fire, and ring for Ambrose ; he will give you 
something to eat in a moment." 

The heavy table, with its immense claws of 
dark carving, was with some little difficulty rolled 
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by Armand, with my assistance, nearer to the 
fire. He shook up the ashes and arranged the 
logs till the blaze was magnificent; glittering 
upon the gilding which sparingly relieved the 
sombre hue of the furniture, and lighting up 
the dark polished oak with a thousand miniature 
reflections. 

The table was covered with a snow-white 
doth of the very finest damask from the looms 
of Flanders, but it was sparingly furnished with 
plate. Two elaborately-carved silver salt-cellars 
stood upon it, and the three covers which had 
been laid were each furnished with a most rich, 
almost to say splendidly-ornamented silver spoon. 
Three more of these spoons were placed in the 
centre of the table, forming a sort of star ; steel 
knives and forks with heavy, very antique-looking 
silver hafts, and napkins costly from their ex- 
traordinary fineness, completed the furnishing of 
the supper table ; at one corner of which stood 
one of tliose old things of tray above tray, which 
our forefathers denominated a dumb-waiter, 
^nd upon which half-a-dozen glasses, as many 
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rummers, a bottle of wine not decanted, and a 
jug of water, stood. 

I had time to observe this somewhat singular 
mixture of magnificence and parsimony, before 
Mr. Du Chastel returned. The character of the 
scene excited my int^est and curiosity ; I, who 
loved romance so dearly, and who never could 
stumble upon any, in the most homely and 
j^osaic of cities as London was then ; and the 
most humdrum and uninteresting of periods, as 
history stood at then ! — I was not a little pleased 
and excited, by falling, in this unexpected manner, 
upon something so totally unlike anything I had 
ever met with in my life before. 

The elegance, the dignity, the absence of 
parade — the noble simplicity, bordering upon 
poverty, that surrounded me-— were totally unlike 
anything I had ever seen, though I was a 
privileged frequenter of many an aristocratical 
mansion at the other end of the town. 

I had been accustomed to much grave pomp, 
and a certain severe grandeur in many of the 
highest of these ; but there was a something 
altogether different here — an air of self-denial, 
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not to say of parsimony, in some of the arrange- 
ments, which contrasted in a curious manner 
with a magnificence in some respects, that few 
of the mansions I have alluded to could have 
rivalled. 

But now the door opens, and Mr. Du Chastel 
re-enters. He had thrown off his wettest suit, 
and now appeared dressed in black with jabot 
and ruffles, not of rich lace, as generally worn 
by gentlemen, but of white lawn, perfectly plain. 
Not the slightest embroidery, or the least edging 
of point upon them ; the silver buckles of his 
stock and of his shoes, however, showed that he 
was not in mourning. These ornaments, if 
ornaments they may be called^ were of the 
simplest description, rendering them remark- 
able at a time when men were so elaborate 
in articles of this nature ; and when those who 
had not buckles of diamonds, usually supplied 
their place by very showy ones of paste, which 
shone and sparkled to eyes unlearned in such 
things, nearly as brightly as what they imitated, 
and set off the rich point ruffles and shirt frill, 
which almost every gentleman of the least pre- 
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tension wore, to much advantage. Mr. Du 
Chastel's hair was arranged also with more sim-* 
plicity than was usually seen ; but be the dress 
what it might, one thing was not to be mistaken 
—the high-bred and polished air with which it 
was worn, and which bespoke the finished French 
gentleman of that time of day, when high breed- 
ing was carried to so much perfection. 

The son was a beautiful and distinguished 
being, but he wanted something of that air 
which was so remarkable in his father. He was 
rather what a well-educated, well-born English 
youth might have been ; and I afterwards found 
he had been entirely brought up in England. 
Yet he was, pfthaps, as charming in his refined 
and unaffected simplicity as his father with all 
his courtly elegance, and most highly-polished 
plainness. 

Mr. Du Chastel came up to me, and very 
kindly again enquired, whether I had escaped 
being wetted by the storm. My dress had 
been altogether shielded by my large doak, but 
my nether man, as regarded my shoes, showed 

£ 2 
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plainly enough that I bad been plodding through- 
mud and snow. 

I had stretched my limbs out, and was drying; 
my feet before the fire. 

Mr. Du Chastel apologised for hiis ne^gence, 
in not having provided me with the means of 
changing this part of my dress. 

" The fire in the room preparing for you, will 
not yet have burned up. Armand/' turning to 

his son, " show our fiiend " 

"D. v.," I said, giving my name. 
" Show Mr. D. V. to my dressing-room, and 
provide him with what is needfiil. I am shocked 
this has been overlooked." 

"Ohr I said, "I really had forgotten it 
myself. My shoes are pretty stout, but a pair 
of dry slippers, if Madame Du Chastel will 
excuse them, will be very acceptable." 

" This way, sir," said Armand, rising 
and opening the door, and at the same tima 
takmg the candlestick his father had set down, 
and which was merely a brass one, such as one 
still sometimes sees in old houses. I followed 
him up a fresh flight of stairs, somewhat nar- 
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rower and steeper than those from the hall, and 
not lighted by either lamp or candle, so that 
they were pitch dark, and the little star of the 
candle Armand carried before me, scarcely did 
more than suffice to make the darkness visible. 

He opened the door of a small apartment, 
almost entirely lined with book-shelves, scantily 
lighted by a half- expiring fire ; and setting the 
candle upon a small round table of mahogany, 
black with age — proceeded to open a wardrobe 
in one corner of the room ; he produced stock ^ 
ings and slippers, of a sort of black cloth, very 
thick and warm, but quite plain — not the slightest 
morsel of gimp or embroidery upon them. In- 
deed, the room^ as displayed by the light of the 
fire, which Armand shook up into a blaze, shewed 
still more severely than the rest, the absence of 
the slightest ornament or superfluity. There 
was no carpet — the floor, it was true, was 
slightly adorned by a few lines of black wood 
inlaid upon the polished oak — but that was all. 
The bookshelves were perfectly plain, there was 
not even a cornice at top — and far from bright- 
ening the aspect of the room by an array of 
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gilded volumes, were mosUy filled with books in. 
plain black bindings, which only added to the 
sombre appearance of the apartment. 

In a recess behind a moreen curtain whose 
greenness was very nearly approaching to black, 
the washing-stand and its accompaniments was 
placed — not the slightest approach to luxury 
being here visible. A huge jug, of the most or- 
dinary brown ware, held a plentiful supply of 
water; a smaller one, of the same cheap a;nd 
rough material, was filled with the drinking 
water; but by it stood two glasses, rather, I should 
say, goblets, carved like jewels, and their stems 
with the well-known milk-white thread which we 
admire in ancient vessels of this description ; 
the same contrast prevailing here, but in a 
greater degree than below. A candlestick of 
the richest, choicest silver, stood upon a large 
writing-desk of common white wood, placed 
upon one side of the room, evidently intended 
for use not shew, and upon which numerous 
packets of papers were placed. An arm- 
chair of carved ebony, that Horace Walpole 
might have raved after, was without a cushion 
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— a tall-backed, uncomfortable chair, such as 
Cowper has immortalised, was standing opposite 
to it — but a low wooden bench, and nothing 
more, was placed near the fire, for the occupa- 
tion of the master of the apartment ; and, indeed* 
the traces of his having sat there to change his 
clothes were visible, by sundry things being left 
about. The clothes he had taken off being 
heaped upon the larger chair, after the fashion 
of a man who has no valet, and is in haste to 
finish his toilet. 

The only things that approached to ornament 
in this room, were the pictures. A large battle- 
piece hung over the chimney-piece, and above 
the book-cases were a good many portraits. 
They were mostly, however, framed in black 
fi*ames, and treated . in a severe and dark man- 
ner, so that they took little or nothing fi-om the 
gravity, approaching to gloom, of the apartment. 

I lifted the candle to examine the picture over 
the chimney-piece. 

"The battle of Jamac, and the death of 
Cond^," said Armand. 

" The great Cond^ ?'' I asked. 
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*' No, sir," said he, smiling a little— " it is the 
hattle of Jamac." 

" I am not verj' strong in French history," 
I said. " 1 am ashamed to say I don't just now 
recollect iivhen that battle took place ; and as 
for the Condes, we in England are not much 
acquainted with any but the great Condd. 
Everybody here knows him. But this battle 
seems to have been an important one, if one 
may judge by the picture which has been 
painted to celebrate it. Is it a very ancient 
picture ?" 

" Yes, very. The picture tells its own story. 
It is not, as you will perceive, in the first style 
of art, yet there is a certain heartiness and simr 
plicity in the way the hurry of a fight is repre- 
sentedj which please me — but I am, of course, 
no judge. I probably love the picture, because I 
have known it from a child. I cannot recollect 
a time when it was not hanging there." 

" The principal group, however, can hardly 
%laim the merit of shewing the hurry of a great 
battle. A man dressed like a nobleman, with 
a white casaqucr-'l think you call it — is fellen. 
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and a circle of splendidly-dressed men in scarlet 
cosaques seem gathering round him — pity and 
horror are well delineated upon some of those 
faces. There is one fleeing away, as if he were 
afraid of a dead man." 

" It is Maulevrier ; he has just discharged his 
pistol and murdered Cond^. That is Cond^—^ 
he in the white cosaque. He was leaning against 
that tree, for his leg had been broken by the kick 
of a friend's horse, as he entered the battle ; in- 
sensible to his condition, merely exhorting his 
followers * To remember in what state Louis 
De BouFbon entered the combat — four Dieu 
et pour so patrie.* He had surrendered him- 
self a prisoner, when the battle went against us ; 
and he, with his usual impetuosity, plunging 
into the thickest of the fight, had been sur- 
rounded. They had seated him, for he was un- 
able to stand, leaning against that tree. He 
was chatting with his usual frankness and 
gaiety with the officers of the Royal army — 
those in the crimson casaques, you will observe — 
we always wore white — when Maulevrier, know 
IPg well how best to please the Duke of Anjou, 
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the man be called master, came behind our 
prince, and crying ' Tue I tue !* basely and 
treacherously shot a defenceless man, con* 
tiding in the honour of his enemy ! But it is of 
a piece with the rest," he added, turning away ; 
" few people care to know the old story. It is 
a monotonous tale — a repetition of the same 
thing, from first to last. " 

I continued to gaze at the picture, beginning 
now to recollect a little of this passage of his- 
tory, though imperfectly enough — for who 
knows it, and who cares for it ? What are the 
unsuccessful struggles of a brave religious party, 
strongly tinctured too with Calvinism, and with- 
out bishops, to any one ? They struggled and 
they were overcome, and there was a dreadful 
massacre on Saint Bartholomew's day ; that, at 
least, everybody knows — not much more. 

Seeing I still kept my eyes fixed upon the 
painting, Armand came up to it again. 

" It seems to interest you — but it is not, after 
all, a good picture. There is one thing, how- 
ever, that gives it value — the faces are, or pro- 
fess to be, portraits. That retreating figure is 
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the Admiral ; but, perhaps," with a bitter mean- 
ing smile, " you do not know, or care to know, 
our Admiral, from any other admiral." 

" Coligny, no doubt." 

He seemed pleased with the eagerness with 
which I stepped forward to examine the figure to 
which he pointed. 

" There is some neglect of historical exact- 
ness," he said. " The Admiral could not. very 
well have been in that place at the time Cond^ 
was lying in this. The painter's principal aim 
seems to have been to introduce as many por- 
traits of the leading characters as possible, with- 
out much regard to other things. That is 

Dandelot retiring with his infantry But will 

you give me leave ? — Your slippers are warmed 



now. 



'* Thank you. 1 am ashamed to have kept 
you waiting." 

I had soon made my change — he seemed 
about to leave the room. 

'* One moment," I said, taking up the candle 
and glancbg at the portraits. 
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" These seem curious — most of them, not por- 
traits of warriors, however/' 

" Of martyrs, sir, and confessors." 

''That is Rochette, that is Galas, that is 
Chamier, that is Morel, that is Duplessis Momey, 
that is—" 

" There are others besides. That is Sully ?" 
J asked. 

" Pardon, sic I No Sully here.'' 

'* Why ? I thought he was one of your most 
shining characters." 

'' With the world in general ; not among our- 
selves. Are you comfortable? Shall we go 
down stairs ? Supper wiU be upon the table, I 
believe." 

" I can hardly bear to leave this most interest- 
ing room. I am longing to look into some of 
the books." 

'' I do not know that they would interest you 
much ; but 1 am sure that my father would 
have pleasure in giving you the opportunity of 
looking into any of them. If you love obscure 
history, or rather history obscure because gene-, 
rally neglected, you would find much here that 
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is curious, I believe. But perhaps it seems to 
me worth more than it is. I have lived with 
these books from a child : a boy loves chro- 
nicles of dangers and heroism, of suffering and 
death. It pleases a child, and it pleases men 
who sympathize with a cause generally little re- 
garded. I do not know whether these registers 
of imprisonments, tortures, and martyrdoms 
would interest any but ourselves.** 

And opening the door for me, and lighting 
me by the candle he had now taken from my 
hand, he led the way down- stairs. 
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CHAPTER m. 

'* My Inndu arn tnkon and my castles razed; 
My ^old iind Nilvcr have found wings and fled.'' 

Mb8. Acton Tindal. 

Mil. 1)u Chattel was alone in the drawing- 
room v/\mi wo (Uitored it ; the sofa was unoccu- 
\mi\f unci iho lady gone. 

1 1« wuH Hitting by the fire, with the fire-tongs 
in liirt liand, as if intending to re-arrange the 
lojfH upon thii hoarth, for they were fast sinking 
into that state of inanition peculiar to wood fires. 
lint thn firivtongs wore idle in his grasp, and he 
i«m*rn('(i loht in a fit of deep and painful musing. 
Il«i started, however, from it as we entered the 
room, and turned round towards the table. 

•• No supper yet?" said Armand. 

** It waits for you, I suppose," putting his 
hand upon the bell ; then turning to me with a 
oourtcousi not to say courtly, smile — " We must 
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not deceive you by these dekys into the expec- 
tation of anything like gastronomic preparation. 
It is impossible to exceed the simplicity with 
which we are accustomed to live." 

I said what is usual upon such occasions^ and 
he let the subject drop. Presently the door 
opened, and Ambrose appeared, carrying in a 
handsome silver tureen, wliich he set upon the 
table. This was speedily followed by a small 
piece of beef, arranged with vegetables, upon a 
dish of the most ordinary earthenware ; a few 
Maintenon cutlets, and a dish of lentils with 
white sauce, all served upon the same cheap 
material, completed the entertainment. The 
singular incongruity of which could not escape 
attention ; fdr, to say nothing of the rich spoons 
and silver-hafted knives with which the table 
was laid, the tureen was so large and so highly 
ornamented, that it might have been called mag- 
nificent anywhere. It had a coat of arms with 
rich work embossed upon one side — a large ladle, 
silver -gilt, was laid on it. 

We sat down ; Mr. Du Chastel and his son 
opposite each other, I on the side next the fire. 

" Soup ?" asked the master of the house. 
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plunging his splendid ladle into his splendid 
tureen, and ladling the soup into a common 
white soup-plate. " Soup is not, I belie ve, so 
indispensable a preface to your meals as to ours > 
but in the present case you will find, I am 
afraid, that it forms the best part of the supper. 
Why, Ambrose, could you not even afford us 
an omelette ?" 

*' Monsieur forgets, he had sent the last eggs 
to Mrs. Souleau,'' said Ambrose ; ^^ and it was 
vain to try for more. All the shops are shut 
— it is past midnight." 

" You would rather they were with Mrs* 
Souleau then, I am sure ; but I am sorry there 
is so little to be had. Ambrose's Maintenoa 
cutlets are, however, celebrated ; when we have 
finished our soup, we must fall back upon them/' 

And we proceeded tb eat our soup. 

"Master will send everything out of the 
house," put in Ambrose, as if ashamed of his 
bill of fare. " Et que voulez votts — the people 
are starving." 

Mr. Du Chastel smiled. 

**You see," he said, "Ambrose is more 
ashamed of our lesinerie than we are ourselves ; 
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but, my good fellow, you need fear nothing. 
This gentleman will be at least as well pleased 
to know where the contents of your larder are 
gone, as you were yourself to distribute them ; 
so say no more about it/' And turning to me 
— " You will not mind hard fare for once in 
your life, Englishman though you be, and given 
to consider what we think luxuries as the in- 
dispensable necessaries of life — for t^, this is 
luxury." 

" You have served," I said, " no doubt. A 
soldier's life is exposed to great privations at 
times. It is a good school for that." 

Armand smiled, and shook his head. 

" My father has learned in a yet harder school," 
he said. 

" I should think that there are passages in the 
military life than which nothing could be harder," 
was my reply. 

" Do you think so ? — What do you say to the 
galleys?" said Mr. Du Chastel carelessly, hold- 
ing out his plate for some lentils. 

I involuntarily shrank back at the name. 

VOL. I. P 
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'* Don't be alarmed/' be went on, playfuDy. 
" Tbe galley slave is not always a criminal." 

*^ Ob ! it was from no fear of tbat sort," said 
I, colouring all over; "but tbe name is so 
dreadful ! — so repulsive !" 
Very," said be. 

If you bad known my fatber to be a for9at, 
and I tbe son of a format/' put in Armand gaily, 
" perbaps you would not bave been ready to sit 
down witb us. A galley slave ! We get thrown 
at times into strange company !" 

Ambrose looked angrily, I tbougbt. 

" Too great an bonour for a prince to be 
allowed to sit down witb him/* be muttered. 
" Wbat is Master Armand tbinking of? " 

I beld out my plate for some more soup ; but 
be eyed me askance, and would not take it. 

"Wby, Ambrose," said Mr. du Cbastd,^^ what's 
tbe matter? Gralley slaves were at no time 
esteemed tbe best of company ; and since tbe 
days when Don Quixote paid so dear for bis 
sympathy witb Gines de Passamontes — it has 
been agreed upon all bands to distrust and avoid 
them. Perhaps," be added, looking witb a smile 
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at me, " you feel as if you had fallen into the 
hands of brigands, and regard these poor reUcs 
of a fallen house," — glancing at his tureen, — 
" as the reward of some nefarious enterprise, for 
which I was justly condemned to the chain. 
Nothing of the sort, give me leave to assure you. 
I was simply sent to the cfer for the crime of Us- 
tening to a very indifferent sermon, and trying 
to save the life of the very harmless and some- 
what iDCompetent preacher ; that was all, I give 
you my honour. So pray let Arm and provide 
you with a cutlet, and eat your supper, such as 
it is, in peace." 

I was greatly shocked, and for some moments 
silent, with that sort of sad surprise with which 
one finds something realised in actual life, which 
one had heard and read of, but some way only 
believed as one believes in history — as one be- 
lieves ima novel. 

Ambrose looked sourer than ever at this ; but 
Mr. du Chastel and his son at once understood 
me. 

" It sounds incredible — does it not? But in 
France, it has, till very lately, been an every-day 

F 2 
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tale ; — a tale nobody heeds, nobody listens to, 
nobody troubles themsdves about, except those 
few whose hearts are wrung and tortured to an 
ecstacy of grief, by the experience of its truth — 
the fathers, mothers, sisters^ brothers, wives, of 
the galley slaves chained, half naked, in the 
burning sun or pinching frost, to the oar/' 

" I have beard of it ; and my heart has burned 
with indignation at the time. But what wretches ! 
what monsters of indifference ! what stocks and 
stones we are ! Who cares, indeed ? — ^who eats 
one morsel the less, or sleeps one degree the 
less soundly, because of the execrable tyranny 
and injustice that are perpetrated a few hun- 
dred leagues from him? It makes one abhor 
oneself and human nature — " 

'* It is human nature, though — and there is 
an end of it," replied my host ; " and well it is, 
perhaps, that man realises with so much diffi- 
culty, or does not realise at all, the sufferings of 
those at a distance from him; life would be 
insupportable otherwise. — See! your supper is 
untouched — the mere presence of one victim 
disorders you so much. You could nOt live if you 
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knew, if you could divine, the truth in its fdll 
extent, of what has been — what is !" 

" If all men felt as sick with impotent rage 
as I do at this moment, when an example of 
tyranny is presented to them, there would be 
fewer examples of tyranny. Pardon me. Sir, I 
in toto disagree with you. If men realised what 
other men endured — if this barbarous, this savage 
indifference were exchanged for a sincere sym- 
pathy with suffering which we know exists, 
though we do not witness it — if men would not 
lay their heads contentedly on their pillows, 
when execrable wrongs were being done— a voice 
would be heard — there would be a public opinion 
— ^there would be a universal execration which 
no tyrant upon earth could be bold enough to 
defy !" 

" Men would go mad with rage and horror," 
persisted Du Chastel. 

" Let them.~-Am I not right, Armand ?'* 

The young man's cheek was flushed, and his 
eye sparkling. 

" Let them, indeed," he cried. " Sick 1 mad ! 
anything !-^only let this monstrous wickedness 
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be brought to an end. Oh, sir 1 if you knew 
it all — My mother " 

'' Nay, ArmaDd/' interrupted his father ; 
"spare me now." Then, turning to where I 
sat : " It is natural — We feel more for others 
than we do for ourselves. She can forgive, has 
forgiven — her son cannot. — ^Take away the sup- 
per, Ambrose, for I see we have all had enough 
of it ; bring wine and biscuits, and make up 
the fire. It gets cold. We will have a cheering 
blaze to send us to bed. 

" These little luxuries of life — and you see we 
cannot afford very much of them — have a charm 
to me," he said, as he seated himself in the 
arm-chair by the hearth — I having positively re- 
fused to occupy it — " which, I sometimes think, 
more than compensates for all I have had to go 
through. As regards myself, certainly so. It 
gives a relish to life, which no one but those who 
have experienced such things can understand. 
There are compensations most often provided, 
of which the cruelty of man cannot altogether 
deprive us. There are cases, however, where, 
oa the contrary, his utmost barbarity of intention 
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falls short of the misery he inflicts. If man 
could but picture to himself what some agonies 
amount to, the most iron-hearted of oppressors 
would shrink from inflicting them; but they 
don't know — they don't know — and who shall 
tell them ? My wife !— " 

"Yes — I understand — your sufferings through 
her ! I have heard shocking accounts of what 
women have been made to endure, and have 
endured heroically, for conscience-sake; but 
I hope nothing very terrible befell you in that 
quarter." 

" It could scarcely be worse," he replied ; and 
his face took that ashy hue which it sometimes 
assumes at the mere recollection of intense pain. 

I was shocked that I had said even this much. 

^' Armand," Mr. du Chastel said, " steal to 
your mother's door, and find out, if you can, 
whether she is asleep ; if not, I will come to 
her. But if she is quiet, I would not be sorry to 
remain here by the fire a little longer — I don't 
feel inclined, just at present, for rest. But do 
not let me keep you up, sir, I beg." 

'' I would much rather remain here by the 
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fire a little longer, if I was not in his way/' I 
said. 

'' Far from it/' he replied ; adding, that the. 
interest he believed I took in the cx)ndition of 
the population about him, made it quite a relief 
to talk the matter over with me. 

" I have not been very long in England," he 
went on, " and feel myself, in great measure, a 
stranger here. I have few personal acquaint- 
ance ; for, during several years, I was as a sort 
of outlaw from my people. Circumstances had 
rendered my very name odious. So odious ! that 
nothing my poor unde could do — ^whose place 
in this house I now occupy — had been sufficient 
to redeem it. My sufferings at last spoke for 
me, and I have been restored to my standing in 
the Refuge ; but of late years things are so 
much changed, that it is no longer what it was. 
The evils of an emigration such as ours are not 
to be calculated. An act of enormous wickedness 
and folly carries its consequences not only to 
the perpetrator, but to the victims. Yet, who 
knows? Had we continued to prosper as we were 
prospering, when this desolation fell upon us. 
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what we might have become? Our wealth 
might have undone us. Who knows P God — 
and he only. What I see about me here is 
discouraging; our very industry and ingenuity 
are become a snare. Mammon is usurping what 
belonged to God. Our churches are falling to 
decay ; our well - ordered and well - conducted 
working classes sinking gradually into the vices 
common to others of their calling. The Spital 
Fields weaver will soon, almost is now, become 
no better than the rest who are crowded toge- 
ther by great industries in great cities ; — im- 
provident, intemperate, insubordinate, and un- 
godly! No longer distinguished by those 
qualities which once adorned the French Protes- 
tant, the despised Hugonot, the present distress 
of these wretched beings that surround us is too 
much to be attributed to their own fault — their 
habits are become terribly demoralized. Would 
this have been so, had they remained linked 
together in the peaceful society of their churches ? 
Not to the same extent, I must believe. Why 
are such evils permitted? Awful question! 
Mystery of iniquity ! impenetrable mystery !" 
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"It had astonished me/' I said» when re- 
flecting upon the subject, which, I confessed, 
very rarely had been the case, " that the mon- 
strous iniquity in the conduct of the French 
monarch and government towards this portion 
of their subjects had not excited a more univer- 
sal and vehement burst of indignation through- 
out the whole of Protestant Europe. That the 
gigantic wrong, the audacious defiance of all 
good faith and honour, of every law that binds 
individuals to individuals, communities to com- 
munities, and gives the slightest security, or 
basis, to human society, had not been met with 
an abhorrence too universal for perseverance in 
such a course to be possible. It seems to me," 
I continued, "that the inviolable maintenance 
of these common, ordinary — I might almost say 
brute — laws of good faith, is so necessary 
to the very existence of society, that the 
mere selfish sense of his own interest ought 
to rouse every individual man to exert himself 
for their protection ; — to support them by his 
voice, his writings, nay, by his arms, if needful ! 
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Common justice^ common respect for pledges 
and promises is everybody's affair." 

" Or, nobody's," said Du Chastel, with a sort 
of smile. " But to return to what more im- 
mediately concerns us — the state of the people 
around here. Trade is in a fearful state, and 
appearances threaten us with a worse. The de- 
mand for si]ks is^ I understand, diminishing 
every day. That capricious divinity — Fashion, 
upon whom, unfortunately, our trade almost en- 
tirely depends, is forsaking us, I am told. The 
muslins of Manchester are rapidly superseding 
the brocades of Spital Fields, and Coventry is 
rivalling us in ribands. These things will ar- 
range themselves in time, no doubt — at least 
so your new science of political economy, I think 
you call it, assures us ; but what is to be done 
until they have ? The prices of provisions, too, 
are rising rapidly." 

" One feels ashamed to be plentifully fed as 
we have been, or might have been, this nighty 
when one's fellow-creatures are starving," said I. 

" So I feel it, and think our supper had a 
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taste of that sentiment," he replied, quiefly — 
" Armand, your mother is asleep ?'* 

" Fast and sweetly/* said Armand, and took 
his place by me at the fire. 

"Can the government do anything for us, 
think you ?" proceeded Mr. Du Chastd. 

" What can government do for trade ? Pro- 
tect it ? Yours is already protected in every 
way that the invention of man can devise/' 

" There is nothing more to be done in that 
line." 

*^ It would be rather too late in the day to 
issue sumptuary laws, and insist upon every one 
wearing very expensive silks, instead of rather 
inexpensive muslins; besides, what has Man- 
chester done ? — And Arkwright ?" 

** There it lies too. This hand- weaving 
against machinery! It must go!" he said 
with a sigh. " Sooner or later, down it must 
come, I see. There is nothing left but to break 
the fall as well as we can. ^Armand, we must 
give up Italy." 

" Be it so," was all Armand answered ; but 
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he rose suddenly from his chair and left the 
room. 

"How.wide spreading are evils such as 
these !" remarked his father. " Yet, what are 
personal disappointments of this nature in times 
of misery so extreme? And perhaps... yet, I 
can never believe the gifts of God were intended 
to be buried in a napkin. ..and yet.. .what busi- 
ness has genius among us? Genius for the 
fine arts, in a commxmity which not only does 
not appreciate art, but almost condemns it. Dis- 
trusting art, as something leading to a deviation 
from the one grand purpose for which man was 
created. That boy," — he still went on, for he 
seemed in the humour to be commimicative ; 
something about me perhaps, the hour, the 
time, inclined him to it — "That boy unques- 
tionably has, I cannot disguise it from myself, 
genius ; and as it appears to me, of the highest 
order. Alas ! how misplaced at such a period, 
and in such a society as ours. Our imagina- 
tions are yet filled with past horrors — prisons, 
galleys, executions, tortures ; or else they are oc- 
cupied in the pursuits of an industry which is 
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fast becoming sordid. What has a child of 
genius to do among us ? Yet, the attempt 
to stifle it were to commit a crime worse than 
child-murder." 

" A genius for poetry ? — ^for eloquence ?" 
" I wish it were. That would find its voca- 
tion among us. Such men we greatly need. 
...Yet the great masters of the imitative arts 
have been eloquent — have been poets; but 
it was but a secondary object in their lives. 
No, sir, the boy's genius lies in the arts of de- 
sign. And," looking round the room "you 
may guess," with a dry laugh, " what encou^ 
ragement there is for such in our houses." 

" But," I said, " there is a greater obstacle 
in my opinion, than that. In England the social 
position of an artist is not what it ought to be. 
Your son would certainly find himself out of 
place as one, by profession ; and of what value 
are amateur artists ? what scope for genius is 
there among such ?" 

" That observation I have made, and it partly 
consoles me. Not that Armand's cu-cumstances 
are ever likely to be such as to entaU upon him 
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the necessity of pursuing art for a maintenance; 
But your remark is just. Art which is not fol- 
lowed under the serious obligation of supplying 
a man with his bread, rarely reaches to any 
perfection. It is not, it cannot be, pursued 
with that unflinching perseverance which 
every important success demands, be it in 
what line it will. Poetry alone perhaps may 
be excepted. Yet the finest poets have been 
stimulated by the grand necessity imposed upon 
man at the Fall, his blessing and security, as 
much as his curse. It is quite true, a mere 
amateiu: artist is rarely more — I believe — than 
a mere amateur artist. But the passion, for 
indeed it merits the name, with which my son 
pursues his art, the invincible perseverance with 
which he contends against almost insurmount- 
able obstacles, deserves a better fate than to 
sink into mediocrity. I little speak the senti- 
ments of my people in expressing myself thus. 
I have told you the small account they set by 
such things. Nay, that the majority hold them 
in worse than contempt — in fear and abhor- 
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rence, as ministenDgy in spite of all their graces 
and beauties, to the worst moral evils." 

*' I have understood, that a certain narrow* 
ness of sentiment — ^if you will excuse the ex- 
pression — upon subjects of this nature distin- 
guishes the French, as well as the Swiss reformed 
churches; inspired, no doubt, by the dark, 
rigid nature of their great founder's character." 

''His character has, perhaps, been misun- 
derstood, like many other characters and cir- 
cumstances belonging to the ill-fated story of 
the French reformation. No doubt, it is one of 
the smaller evils of persecution compared with 
its terrors, struggles, and agonies — but still an 
evil — that it tends to stifle in the bud the germs 
of the softer enjoyments. Men who are con- 
tending for all they hold dear, not only in this 
life, but in the next — whose hopes and aspir- 
ations are fixed upon that better life between, 
which ' and them a scene of death and horror 
lies. Men, taking up the cross daily, agonizing 
for their wives, their children, their con- 
sciences. They" — stopping himself, for like 
the impetuous rushing of a torrent, the flood- 
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gates once opened, his words seemed streaming 
from him. " They, have little inclination to in- 
dulge in the imaginative, when horror in all its 
terrific reality is pressing close upon them on 
every side." 

" But now, at least — here, at least — every one 
is at peace ; and there is no reason why what 
adorns and refines life, should not be culti- 
vated." 

" So I think. Though even I hesitate upon 
the subject ; for who shall say what evils — what 
vices — what gradually relaxing and corrupting 
influences, may be introduced under that specious 
name ? Yet I incline to your opinion, and, wrong 
or right, have gone so far as to encourage my 
son in his passionate desire to visit Italy, and 
cultivate his art, where alone it is perfectly to be 
cultivated. To aim at a true perfection in what- 
ever we undertake, I have said to myself, is 
laudable. Base is it in any matter to be content 
to do well by halves. Yet, possibly, I may be 
acting under a false view of the relative value 
of things myself — and certain it is, there are 
many around me who think so." 

VOL. I. G 
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" I doubt it not ; the majority are mostly inr 
capable of enlarged views. And those who 
have a more confined horizon, usually see the 
objects presented to their minds with a distinct- 
ness and individuality which encourages their 
obstinacy, and inclines them to indulge in a very 
irrational contempt for those who look farther, 
but whose wide-extended landscape is frequently 
rendered somewhat indistinct through multiplicity 
of objects, and the distance at which they 
stand." 

There was the silence of a few seconds. 

Then Mr. Du Chastel said, half as if speaking 
to himself: 

" True — and especially true of women ?'* 
• " Especially so of the majority of women. 
Their views are necessarily more confined than 
ours, and what they do see, it is with so much 
passion that they look upon it, that — but I lose 
myself in an absurd attempt at expressing my 
thoughts very confusedly by metaphors ; briefly, I 
think women who reflect and observe at all, are 
more absolute in their views than men — as chil- 
dren are than grown persons. They take fewer 
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circumstances into consideration ; circumstances 
which, if allowed their due weight, would greatly 
modify the judgment, perhaps — and they al- 
ways mingle a certain dose of feeling with their 
conclusions, which is an ingredient the most 
illogical, but at the same time the most positive 
in the world." 

Silence again ; and Mr. Du Chastel fell into a 
fit of musing, which lasted some time ; then, as 
if suddenly awakened from his reverie, he started 
up, and said : 

" I beg yoiu" pardon — it grows late, and you 
must be fatigued. Shall I shew you the way to 
your room ? You must excuse two pair of stairs,'* 
he added, as he lighted the candle ; '^ the floor 
above is entirely occupied with my wife's apart- 
ments, if I may include my own dressing-room 
in that category." 

The house was still — every one seemed to have 
retired to rest. Mr. Du Chastel led me up the 
steep staircase which conducted to the attic, and 
opening the first door upon the landing, ushered 
me into a small apartment, neatly furnished, 
but with extreme simplicity. The fire was low, 
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and almost extinguished, but the room felt warm 
and comfortable ; and the roaring of the storm 
which still continued without, seemed excluded 
by the heavy curtains of dark green which 
hung over the one window. 

We parted for the night, and I heard Mr. Du 
Chastel descend the stairs ; after which there 
would have been unbroken silence, save, that as 
I stood musing before the fire-place, my candle 
still in my hand, I could hear the footsteps of 
some person yet up, and who seemed pacing to 
and fro in the next room. 

After standing a short time looking round at 
the different objects in the room, and listening 
to the blasts of wind that roared and rushed 
about the house, I was intending to set down 
my candle, and proceed to undress, when stu* 
pidly missing the place, I let it fall, and it was 
extinguished against the floor. The fire was so 
low that I found myself nearly in darkness. 

First I tried to coax the fire ; but it was of 
wood; and a few sparks and a shower of white 
ashes, were all I could get out of it. Next, I 
tried to light my candle ; but it was obstinate, 
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and would not be lighted. To go to bed in the 
dark, in a place so new to me, was not agree- 
able. I still heard the footsteps pacing in the 
next chamber; and thinking it was probably one 
of the servants, who was still up, I took courage, 
and groping my way to the door, knocked, and 
asked whether the inmate would be so good as 
to light my candle for me. 

The door opened immediately ; but it was 
not a servant, it was Armand that appeared. 

" I beg your pardon," said I ; ''I have stu- 
pidly put out my candle, and I should be glad 
to light it again." 

" Come in, pray," said he : " my candle is 
also out ; but I have matches, and the fire is 
still alive, I will light yours for you imme- 
diately." 

I entered the low but large apartment — 
large at least, in comparison to mine. Armand 
broke up his fire, which blazed out, and the 
flickering and uncertain light shewed the room 
in strong light and shadow, which only made 
its contents the more interesting. 

It was an artist's room — his studio, his library. 
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his bed-room, his dressing-room, all in one ! — 
But it was evident on the most cursory view, 
that the objects of material comfort were held 
in the utmost indifference, everything being 
given to art. A sordid little pallet bed stood in 
one corner, by it a bath, washing-stand, and deal 
dressing-table and chair. Upon every side, 
torsos, casts, fragments of marble statues, frag- 
ments of oil-painting on wood — and some 
almost defaced, upon copper — portfolios of 
prints, sketches by the hands of the great mas- 
ters ; attempts of the young artist in every 
style and manner, but all shewing a prodigality 
of invention, and a facility of execution that were 
really wonderful. These lay scattered about pell 
mell upon all sides. Some few master-pieces, 
or copies of master-pieces, were suspended to 
the walls, mostly without frames, and surrounded 
by every variety of sketch, original or not, that 
can be imagined, all fastened up merely with 
pins, or small nails. 

Armand smiled at my look of astonishment. 

" You little expected to see such a mass of 
half-forbidden things in this house ?" he said. 
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" Not just up here, and ds I see them. You 
must want light for study in this place." 

" Not exactly. With my father's connivance, 
I have contrived a sort of skylight. Do you 
see it there ? — It is covered with a shutter now ; 
but the rain drops from it — do you see ? It is 
impossible to keep that out. No matter ; with 
that skylight and my window, I get light enough, 
as I want it." 

" Mr. Du Chastel seems very much inclined 
to assist and encourage you in every way," was 
my insignificant remark. 

*•' Ah, sir ! my father ! what a father !" 

" You are fortunate in having to do with such 
a man. We do not choose our own fathers, 
and chance furnishes some men with rather 
difficult ones." 

" Chance !" he repeated. " We are not taught 
to look upon it exactly in that way." 

"Providence, you would have said." 

" When we receive a great blessing, we want 
some one to be thankful to. — Are you a lover 
of art yourself?" 

" A most unworthy one, for 1 know nothing 
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whatever about it. But I suppose we are all of 
us, more or less, sensible to beauty." 

" More or less — yes, more or less — I sup- 
pose we are." 

" Suppose ! Do you not feel sure of it ?" 

" I sometimes find it hard to believe so." 

" By what Mr. Du Chastel has been telling 
me down stairs, I imagine you do not find your- 
self under particularly favourable circumstances 
in that respect. Art seems little understood 
or appreciated, I should infer, in your com- 
munity." 

" Understood ! appreciated ! Sir— they ex- 
ecrate it !" 

I stared. 

" They look upon it," he went on impetus 
ously, " as an invention of the Demon to betray 
the souls of men. No wonder ! no wonder ! when 
the gorgeous temples of those who have so 
cruelly trampled upon them are filled, are 
loaded to satiety, by all that is finest, and purest, 
and highest in art. They confound it all in one 
anathema — no wonder ! no wonder ! They 
who have passed years surrounded by the bare 
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walls of loathsome prisons ; they who have sat 
chained to the oar, bareheaded, under a fierce 
burning sun; they who have taken refuge in 
the barren desert, and there, amid arid rocks 
and utter desolation, have assembled to worship 
God; — to them these things seem toys, and 
worse than toys ; they associate them with all 
that is bloody and bad. No wonder ! no won- 
der ! But why was I made as I am ? 

"Oh, why?" looking round his room. 
" Why do these things appear to me so divine ? 
— ^Why does this beauty, this loveliness, eat 
into my soul, press upon, absorb me ? Why 
cannot I see God as they do ? Everywhere find 
him ? In the bare walls of a conventicle as well 
as in the noble arches of a matchless cathedral ? 
Why cannot I love man, his image— sordid, dege- 
nerated, vulgarised, and in rags, as well as when 

• 

shining forth in immortal beauty ? Why can- 
not I be as the rest of them are ? Why this 
inextinguishable thirst of the soul? Not only 
to see and adore, but to produce, to create ? 
Why ? why am I alone forbidden to adorn the 
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temple of God with the images of those by his 
highest gift and power created ?" 

I looked at his flashing eye and countenance, 
beaming as with a glory of inspiration, trans- 
figured — ^if without irreverence I may use the 
expression — by the divine light from within. 
I could make no answer — I could only utter a 
heavy sigh, which I did from my soul. 

I understood the situation, and pitied him 
from my heart. 

The glow of enthusiasm had already subsided. 
He seemed a little ashamed of having given 
way to if; he coloured, looked down, and was 
silent ; but, as I did not speak, he presently 
raised his head and held out the candle which 
he had lighted — but I was in no humour to go. 
I longed to hear more — I was much interested. 

"I should be sorry you mistook me," he 
said, still presenting the candle. " I would 
not for the universe appear ungrateful to my 
father. You have seen what a man he is. 
His large heart can sympathise with all — with 
everything — even with me. Do you know, 
sir, in spite of obstacles and difficulties, which 
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to most men would have proved insurmount- 
able, and which he, of all men, one should 
have imagined would have found insurmount- 
able, such is his justice, such his comprehen- 
sion, such his indulgence, to wants of the 
soul which he never felt, to sufferings of which 
he can have little imagination, and certainly has 
never had the slightest experience — such the 
noble conduct of that great man, that at the 
expense of sacrifices which are to him beyond 
calculation — he has been content to satisfy this 
burning thirst within me. I accepted those sacri- 
fices, great as they were, — for, after all, they were 
but the sacrifices, however painful, of opinion. 
But there are sacrifices he cannot make, any 
more than I accept ; — whilst our fellow-creatures 
are starving, we must not think of art." 
. " Then he had consented that you should go 
to Italy ?" said I, in a tone that expressed some 
surprise. 

" He had — at what expense of feeling I dared 
not think. There was something in me that so 
imperiously demanded what there I should find< 
that it took the form of a duty — the strongest 
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of duties. It seemed to force me to accept 
what others would have thought it their first 
duty to refiise. Yes, at this cost I had accepted 
it ; but now — " we must pluck out the right eye, 
we must cut off the right hand" — we must muti- 
late the very noblest powers and gifts from God, 
when He calls upon us so to do ; and I think — 
I think — oh ! I cannot hide it from myself — 
that to this sacrifice He calls me now." 

He cast a look of despair around him. 

" When I reflect that if it had but been last 
year that consent was given, and that now I 
should have been there, and should already have 
satiated myself with Italy — that I should have 
been safely landed there, and it would have been 
useless to recall me — that I should there have 
learned that which, if not learned, what is art ? 
That I should have become what I feel I might, 
and now never can become; for time, inexorable 
time, the golden years of my youth, are escaping, 
and it will be too late ... Oh ! when I think of 
this ! . . . But I beg your pardon, sir. It is the 
first time in my life that I have met with a man 
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who, I feel, could understaDd me. You do un- 
derstand me — I see you do." 

" I think I thoroughly understand you. But 
I hope you mistake in thus giving up that as 
lost which is only delayed. A year or two 
earlier or later will not decide the matter. Times 
will mend, and you will get to Italy, fear it not. 
Where there is a will there is a way, says our 
homely proverb, and men of resolution expe- 
rience the truth of it." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Demon elements in human hearts impregnated, ] 
Fanaticism blind in her intents." 

John Edm:und Reads. 

The large city in which Armand's lot seemed 
cast, was abhorrent to him ; yet there, much of 
his childhood had been spent. He had been 
reared by the uncle of Mr. Du Chastel, who 
had received him after his father and mother 
had been torn away from their child, under cir- 
cumstances of the most barbarcAis cruelty. 

This great uncle, Jean Du Chastel, was him- 
self a son of the Refuge, and had been carried 
away from France an infant, when his father 
and mother made their escape after the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. He was, how- 
ever, the younger son of the house. 

His elder brother had remained in the country ; 
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it SO happening, that under the perilous cir- 
cumstances of their escape, it had been im- 
possible for the parents to rescue both their 
children. And the elder one happening at that 
time to be at the home of some connections 
living at a considerable distance from the father's 
chateau, had been left behind in security, as it 
was thought, till some opportunity should arise 
of sending him across the frontier. 

This occasion never presented itself. Indeed 
that branch of the family with whom the child 
had remained, was not of a sort particularly in- 
clined to martyrdom. Their religion had been 
considered a very proper and respectable thing, 
so long as it was the distinguishing mark of a 
numerous and powerful party in the state ; but 
as it gradually sank in importance under the 
efforts of Richelieu, and began to assume an 
aspect sufficiently mortifying to the factious and 
ambitious among the religionists, the zeal of this 
portion of the family, like that of many others, 
had begun to cool. Accordingly, when the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes shattered the 
last hopes of the Protestants, and apparently 
ruined their cuuse for ever, these people thought 
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it advisable to conform. This being done^ 
and they having the infant heir of the Du 
Chastels in their hands, it was not difficult for 
them to obtain the guardianship of the child and 
the management of the large estates of the 
family to which he was heir, upon the condition 
of pledging themselves to bring up the boy in the 
religion of his king. — 

The result of conversions, either through 
terror or sense of interest, is usually much the 
same. Incredulity, as regards all religion, and 
indiflPerence as regards all causes — except, in- 
deed, when still worse ensues, namely, where the 
fajaaticism and bigotry of the new convert ex- 
ceeds that even of the party he has been forced, 
or bribed, to espouse. 

In the family where the young Du Chastel 
of whom we speak was reared, the first 
consequence had been the result of the change. 
Perhaps neither young nor old among its mem- 
bers had been sorry to throw off a yoke which 
is so galling to avarice, ambition, or love of 
pleasure ; but, be that as it may, one thing is 
certain, that a mere religion of form succeeded 
to that which had, with their fathers, been bo 
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vital ; and the daily mass, the rosary, and the 
litanies of the Virgin, were found a comfortable 
substitute for that earnest and conscientious 
devotion of the heart and life to God, which 
their earlier teachers had demanded. 

A religion of forms is a very easy sort of 
thing for those who love the world, and yet 
cannot altogether shake off a certain fear 
of the devil. But, perhaps, even an utter dis- 
regard of all religious observances, is less 
dangerous to the health of the soul, than the 
habitual self-satisfaction which arises from dwell- 
ing in external performances of this nature. 
In one state of mind, a man in most cases is 
secretly ill satisfied with himself, in the other 
his self-satisfaction is complete. A task is set, 
and a task is done — and there is an end of it. 
And therefore it must be, that the publicans and 
sinners press into the kingdom of Heaven, whilst 
the Scribes and Pharisees are shut out. 

But to return. Charles Du Chastel, the 
brother of Jean, was reared a Catholic — and was 
an infidel ; but his son was the Du Chastel we 
have foimd in Spital Fields, where at last, after 
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having suffered every extremity of misery in the 
cause of the old faith, he had found refuge. He 
had early adopted the religion of his fathers, and 
no power upon earth was found strong enough 
to persuade him to abandon it. 

Anthoine, the father of Jean Du Chastel, grand- 
father of the present man, with what money he 
had been able to save from the ruins of his 
fortune, had taken shelter in England, and had, 
in partnership with a friend, established himself 
in Spital Fields as a silk weaver. 

There, like most of his brothers of the Refuge, 
he had succeeded almost beyond hope. The 
sound, and somewhat severe education which 
the children of the French Reformation re- 
ceived; their serious and self-denying habits, 
taught as they were to despise luxury and idle- 
ness, and to look upon life as a talent for the 
employment of which a strict account must be 
rendered ; and upon strenuous devotion to duty, 
be your vocation what it might, as the prime ob- 
ject of existence ; had trained them to those ways 
of life which secure success in the industrial 
career. Indeed the prosperity which almost 
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without exception crowned their efforts, and en- 
riched every country where they were received, 
forms a striking contrast with the fate of that 
amiable but frivolous race, which succeeded them 
in the next great emigration, at the end of the 
last century. 

Ambroise Du Chastel established a large 
and lucrative business in England, and was suc- 
ceeded by his second son, Jean Du Chastel, who 
carried it on to the day of his death. He bad 
married an English lady, but died leaving no 
children. 

In the horrible circumstances under which our 
present Du Chastel and his young and beautiful 
wife found themselves, through a persecution 
which was rendered doubly severe because the 
young man was considered an apostate — as 
having forsaken the religion in which he had been 
educated ; — in these horrible circumstances the 
young parents had contrived, at the risk of their 
lives, to get their infant son conveyed to England, 
where Jean Du Chastel had received and sheltered 
him. 

Our M. Du Chastel, the nephew of Jean, 
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having been at length relieved from the galleys 
under the more lenient system adopted by the 
young, good-hearted king, Louis the Sixteenth, 
— and his wife, Madame Du Chastel, having at 
the same time been set free from the dismal 
prison of Aigues Mortes — they had, upon the 
invitation of Jean, come over to England. The 
estates of the family had descended to a collateral 
relation, and been lost to them upon occasion of 
Charles adopting the Reform ; and they had been 
therefore invited by Jean to settle in Spital 
Fields, and succeed him in his simple but 
honourable career. This proposal they had most 
thankfully accepted, and they had now been 
living in this country for some years. 

The ardent and energetic mind of Du Chastd 
found full occupation in the pursuit in which he 
had engaged. He took it up as, according to 
his idea of the Christian man, pursuits of this 
nature ought to be embraced. Njot merely 
with reference to his own individual success and 
gain, but with an eye to the welfare of every 
workman connected with him. 

He was not versed in political economy — a 
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sdence at that time in its infancy — he had not 
learned to look upon men as pure abstract 
numbers, and the science of human life as one 
merely of supply and demand ; he had learned 
to regard his fellow-men as fellow-men, and 
every one with whom he came into connection 
as his neighbour. How much more, then, 
those whose daily labour fed his fortune ! They 
were to him not his *^ hands," but his people, 
his dependants, his children. They had heads, 
and hearts, and stomachs as well as '' hands ;" 
and he took care to remember this, and, as far 
as in him lay, to act accordingly. 

His large charity was but another form of 
his severe self-discipline and self-denial. He 
loved this grave and serious view of life; he 
hated luxury, he despised pleasure. God was 
ever before him. His Great Master, who died 
upon the cross for mankind, and who had 
bade him take up his cross and follow in that 
path, was ever before his eyes ; and the martyr 
spirit which had supported him, chained to the 
bench of a galley under the burning sun of 
lianguedoc, lived yet, wh^re it is perhaps more 
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difficult to preserve it. The daily sacrifice of 
his ease, of his tastes, of his time, to the good 
of others was still maintained ; and his son, ar- 
dent and generous, though in constitution so 
unlike himself, adored him for it. 

There was nothing Armand would not have 
done for his father's sake, even to the sacrifice 
— the greatest he could be called upon to oflFer— 
the sacrifice of his genius. To give up that — 
to abandon the cultivation of that soul of his 
soul — that light within, which was all he cared 
for in existence — was more, fiu* more, than the 
sacrifice of life itself ; — but he was ready to make 
it, if demanded by his fiither. 

But it was not demanded. Du Chastd was 
a beautiful example — ^unhappily too rare — of the 
most perfect indulgence for, and sympathy with, 
natures totally unlike his ovm. To live for duty, 
to love God, and labour for mankind, had been 
enough for him ; but he could understand that 
otiiers might be constituted diffi»«itiy, and he 
wokl oiler into, and sympathize with, tiiat 
Wniii^ thirst for art whidi agitated his son. 
He bdieved tiial, if it woe not for good, die 
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Creator of Man would not have endowed hu- 
man beings with such different faculties, wants, 
and aspirations. The sort of imperious neces- 
sity which Armand felt to become an artist, he 
might regret — I believe he did regret it — ^but he 
would not have the presumption to interfere. 
He felt that it would be presumption to inter- 
fere between the gift of God and the receiver. 

He had admitted the justice of what his 
son so ardently desired, namely, the opportunity 
for cultivating his genius, by that instruction^ 
without which, he knew, genius in the arts 
of design is dwarfed and mutilated, and never 
can reach to its due perfection. There is a 
something mechanical and rudimental which must 
be acquired before anything of real merit in art 
can be produced ; and life, without the assist- 
ance of others, is wasted in vain attempts at 
discovering that for a man's self, which fre- 
quently could be taught him in a week, in an 
hour. For the individual to have to go through 
what has been the work of ages, and bring him- 
self unaided up to the mark of his time, is the 
destruction of all rational aspiring. 
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Mr. Du Chastel had^ therefore, consented 
that his son should visit Italy, and in the mean- 
time had determined upon giving him the 
means of obtaining such instruction as England 
at that time could offer. Scanty and imper- 
fect at best — for art at that period was at a 
very low ebb in this country : he had done 
this, however, at very great expense of feeling. 

There was one whom he loved with all the 
passion of his heart, as the beauteous being 
who had sacrificed her life for him, and wor- 
shipped as the sainted one, who had opened to 
him the way to heaven. With her, every thought 
was in common, every feeling shared but iAw^— 
his wife could not endure the idea of an artist 
in her son. 

Women, as I had in conversation with Du 
Chastel remarked, are more rigid in their ideas 
than men, because it is impossible for them to 
have equally enlarged views. Nature seems to 
have denied to them as a faculty that wide 
comprehension of a subject in all its bearings, 
which is the crowning distinction among men. 

Claire Du Chastel had belonged to one of the 
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oldest and most eminent families attached to the 
i^cHin. Through the female line she claimed 
descent from Du Plessis Momay, and the blood 
of the Colignys mingled with it in her veins. 
She had been brought up in the strictest re- 
ligious principles, and in the strictest reformed 
principles — principles of the ancient, strong, 
stem, but somewhat narrow, school, which per* 
mitted no tampering with truth, and believed 
that there was but one form of religious truth, 
and that it was their's. In this respect these 
old Puritans and Protestants differed little from 
the corrupted and tyrannous church they so ab* 
horred ; and had it not been that no man can 
conscientiously study his Bible, and imbue him- 
self with the spirit of his Divine Master, with- 
out having every principle of his nature softened 
and modified, often insensibly to himself, by such 
influence, — it is possible only a fresh form of reli- 
gious intolerance might have succeeded to the 
one they so ardently struggled to overthrow. 

It must be recollected, too, that these early 
and more intolerant Protestants, as children and 
youthsi had been brought up by these very Ca- 
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tbolics; and the religion in which a man has been 
educated modifies and influences him to the end 
of his days. 

As the generations lengthened and receded, 
this principle of intolerance gradually de- 
clined ; and it is now long since any Protestant 
has been found daring enough to maintain 
the right of one man to inflict death upon 
another, for obeying the dictates of his con- 
science. 

Too much of the spirit, however, alas ! still 
remains among us all. We cannot enter a com- 
pany of our fellow-men without detecting, 
wherever the question of religion is propounded, 
some prejudice of this description still lingering 
in the heart. It seems the last to be laid down, 
monstrous and unreasonable as it is. But 
while the world lasts, I fear, according to the 
old saying, it will be — " Orthodoxy, mine ; he- 
terodoxy, yours." 

Claire Du Chastd — Claire de St. Arvennes 
was h&r maiden name — ^was one of those ardent, 
^[ithusiastic natures which peculiarly dispose wo- 
men to devotion, and self-sacrifice. Self-sacri- 
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fice seemed, indeed, the very moving principle of 
her existence. It is that of most remarkable 
women, whether in love or in religion. Nothing 
is more beautiful than the purity from all 
double motive, from all self-seeking, whether of 
glory, ease, or pleasure, that animates such 
women. In religion they are saints or seraphs ; 
in love they are angels. 

Such was Claire. Her childhood had early 
been given to God — to His service and to His 
cause her life had been from infancy devoted. 
" It is notable," D'Aubigne remarks, in his fear- 
ful times — and the same spirit prevailed in the 
almost equally fearful times of the last century-— 
" how early the idea of martyrdom entered into 
the daily life and thoughts of the children in his 
day. Quite little ones might be heard de- 
scribing its nature, speaking upon its probability, 
and preparing for it, as for one of the most 
likely events to happen in their lives." 

In the middle of the last century, when 
Claire Du Chastel was a child, the persecutions 
of which we in England have heard and known 
80 little, were perhaps still more really dreadful 
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than in the days of the St. Bartholomew. At 
least, in those, the last-mentioned times, the 
Protestants were a formidable party in the state, 
and, however much detested and oppressed, 
knew how to provide themselves with places of 
refuge, and to a certain degree make themselves 
respected ; but the Revocation of the Edict de- 
prived them of, at once, every security. It 
pleased the authorities to decree them to be non- 
existent — and they were exposed without de- 
fence, without the possibility of appeal, to all 
those details of oppression and misery, which man 
meets too certainly at the hand of man, when 
he is entrusted with irresponsible power. Of 
course, the lower the class to which this fearful 
authority is given, the more vile and cruel will 
be its uses. 

Claire had seen every detail of vexation, ty- 
ranny, and suffering in her own family, or those 
of her family friends. Her imagination was 
filled with the dire, yet noble traditions, of all 
that had been endured by her suffering church. 
Her ch\u"ch ! her suffering church ! became the 
idol of her soul — if such a feeling may be called 
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idolatry — and perhaps it approaches to it. In 
times of persecution, this passionate devotion to 
an oppressed and afflicted church, may be found 
almost to supersede the love of the Divine Head 
and Master of that church. It is one of the 
innumerable evils of religious persecution to 
excite this feeling. 

It was in the full ardour of youthful enthusi- 
asm that Claire de St Arvennes met with 
Charles Du Chastel ; and one of those sudden, 
unaccountable passions sprung up between them, 
which we call love at first sight. An expression 
which faintly indicates the deep, mysterious, 
inexplicable sympathy which thus binds one 
human being to another, stronger than death, 
and deeper than the grave. 

But he was a Catholic and she a Protestant. 
That they must and would become of one faith, 
was a necessary consequence of their devotion to 
each other ; but which shall be the faith that 
must triumph ? That was not long in being de- 
cided : the religion of Charles Du Chastel could 
scarcely be called a religion at all. Much fer- 
vour of temper, and much devotional sentiment 
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were in his nature ; but positive religious faith 
was hardly to be acquired under the circum- 
stances of his bringing up. His father a pro- 
fessing Catholic, but secret infidel, had confided 
his education to the ignorant priest of his parish 
— a worthy man enough, as most of the 
curds in country places were — but ignorant and 
narrow-minded to a degree that exceeds be- 
lief — " d'une ignorance crasse^" as the French 
would say. 

Charles Du Chastel, therefore, at least es- 
caped the prejudices, and pre-judgments which 
might have been instilled into him by a Jesuit 
preceptor. His mind was left uncultivated but 
unoccupied; and in this rich virgin soil, the 
good seed once sown sprang up in spontaneous 
vigour, and there were no ill weeds to choke it.. 
Claire taught her lover the principles she had 
herself been taught — ^he imbibed their truths — 
he adopted them with all the intensity of his 
soul ; but in the consequences she drew from 
them» he did not always coincide. His large 
heart could not be narrowed to that dose 
fidd of duty in which she loved to dwelL 
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Hedged in on every side, it was her nature to 
desire to be ; but his soul was expansive as the 
heavens. Claire sighed and trembled, yet loved 
him only the more for the perils of his soul, in 
these its daring flights of self-assertion — liberty 
of conscience carried out into all its consequences. 
She never cast a thought upon the personal dan- 
gers to which the apostacy, as it was called, 
which was her work, might expose him. 

He smiled indulgently at her fears for his salva- 
tion — he had none for himself. He felt a brave 
confidence in the singleuQ^s of his heart, and 
the all-seeing Saviour to whom it was devoted. 
He, who knew what was in man, would know 
the honesty of purpose with which he dared to 
be free in his faithfulness. 

They neither of them troubled themselves, as 
I have said, about the worldly dangers that sur- 
rounded them, till the bolt fell. 

It would take me too long to enter into de- 
tails. Suffice it to say, that having secretly 
married, they had suffered persecution in all its 
most frightful forms ; — endured by the young 
and delicate woman for her husband's sake, with 
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a heroism that enshrined her in his hearty as 
saint and martyr, a holy reverence for whom, 
henceforward formed the ruling passion of 
his life. He suffered upon the gaUeys all 
that the man of soft and elegant habits, refined 
tastes, and exquisite moral and physical sensi* 
bility — has to suffer under that execrable form 
of penal infliction. Yet to him it was as no- 
thing. His thoughts were ever in that prison 
of Aigues-Mortes, into which his wife had been 
thrown, after having been tortured by the infu- 
riated soldiers, because she would not betray 
the place of her husband's concealment, and 
thus enable them to obtain the price put upon 
his head. Her nerves shattered, her health and 
spirits destroyed, long did she expiate, in that 
dismal prison, her love and fidelity to him. 

The tower of Constance at Aigues-Mortes, 
into which Claire was cast, and where she lan- 
guished ten years, is thus described by Bun- 
g«Qer, in his interesting work Trais Sermons 
tOM Louis Q^inze. 

•• Two large round chambers situated one above 
the other, and filling up the whole of the tower — 
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The one below only receives light through the 
upper one, by means of a hole of about six feet 
in diameter ; the one above is only lighted by a 
similar hole, placed in the centre of the vaulted 
roof. Through this hole above, the smoke 
finds issue, and the air entrance, and with the 
air rain, wind, snow, and cold, as the case may 
her 

In this place, so late as the middle of the 
very last century-(within five-and-thirty years 
indeed of the beginning of the present— not a 
century ago !) — ^lived and died within the royal 
prison — blocked in by the holy Catholic church — 
a number of poor women, guilty of no fault in 
the world but this, that they had gone to offer 
prayers to God in the desert with their brothers 
in the faith, or might have sent their children 
there, or else had refused to betray the men 
who ministered to their spiritual need. Many 
have been here fifteen, twenty, twenty-five years. 
Marie Durand, thirty; Anne Gaussaint, thirty- 
eight. 

In vain were petitions made in their behalf 
by Protestants and Catholics, Frenchmen and 

VOL. !• I 
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foreigners. The more innocent they were, the 
less their ohanoe of redress. To release them 
would have been in a manner to acknowledge 
that they had been unjustly incarcerated ! 



At last the lovers, the severed husband and 
the devoted wife, were suffered to meet again 
—but how ? 

He, an aged man, bronzed with toil, his hair 
grizzled, his figure bent with the intensity of 
labour; but he was of a istrong constitution, 
and he recovered tins in time. She, trembling, 
wasted, attenuated, with scarcely breath or spirits 
left to enjoy the air and sun to which she was 
at last restored. The air chilled, the light of 
the sun amazed and dazzled her ; the icbeerful 
sounds of life startled and made her shiver 
fi-om head to foot with inexplicable terrors ! 

The intensity of these symptoms graduaUy 
wore away ; but her constitution never rallied. 
It had received too severe a shock — some mys- 
terious internal injury, it is probable there was 
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-—hut, howev^, that might be, she continued 
in kinguishi0g health from that time to the 
day of her death — though she lived many 
years* 

She lay there as I had seen her ; a sufTet^ 
incapaUe of action, patiently enduring the con- 
sequences of her long and horrible martyrdom. 
Cheered by the intense devotion of her husband, 
and by the love and attentions of her son ; 
occupied more than ever with the interests of 
her religion, and still more earnest, if possible, 
in her sense of its demands. It had been the 
secret hope and wish of her heart, that her son 
should become a minister in the church of the 
Refuge in LtMidon ; her distress, therefore, may 
be imagined, when she discovered how different 
aa object he bad proposed to himself in life ; and 
how totally alien to all hopes of this sort was 
the turn of his disposition and talents. 

So thoughtful, so gentle, yet so enthusiastic, 
eloquent, and imaginative, what might he not 
have been in the pulpit ? Were all these fine 
talents to be wasted — worse than wasted^-^in 
the mere cultivation of an art ? An art which 

I 2 
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«he could hardly call evil ; yet which it was im- 
possible for her to look upon as altogether 
blameless. 

Persecution has a tendency to narrow the 
views of the sufferers, as well as to harden the 
hearts of the ioflictors. It must be a fine and 
strong intellect which can resist this, and come 
forth from suffering in the cause of God, into 
his bright, beautiful, multitudinous creation, 
and believe that everything in it which is good 
— is good. A dark shadow had fallen upon 
Claire's imagination, and all the more festive 
part of this world's life, however innocent, was 
as much in discord with the tenor of her 
thoughts and feelings, as gay music in the house 
of death. 

Du Chastel had endeavoured long and vainly 
to overcome these scruples upon the part of 
his wife ; all he could obtain in return for his 
arguments, was submission, perfectly gentle and 
uncomplaining, but which evidently cost her so 
much, that he felt it, for some time, impossible 
. to accept it from the saintly sufferer and martyr ; 
and Armand had acquiesced in the sentiment. 
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His education, therefore, in art, had till now 
been almost entirely limited to what he could 
do unassisted for himself, and he was now in 
his eighteenth year; but his persevering in- 
dustry and self-denial, which it could not be 
concealed from her, cost her son so much, 
began, by degrees, to produce its effect upon the 
mother's heart. 

She was beginning to yield to the repre- 
sentations of her husband, and her direct oppo- 
sition had been lately withdrawn ; so that Ar- 
mand was making preparations to visit Italy, 
—when events of the period in which I 
first became acquainted with them had altered, 
for the present, all their ideas upon the subject. 
The misery which had swept like a flood over 
their little community, absorbed every other 
consideration. 
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CHAPTER V. 

'' For tbese, I felt the sickness and the dreariness of 

heart 
Of him who feels the hollow shows in which he bore no 

part ; 

The heaviness and languor of the hope that he hath tried, 

Conventions fie. ... "* 

JoHX Edmvkd Kkabb. 

" What are my ' hands * to me ?" said Mr. 
Marston to Du Chastel ; ** I pay them the mar-* 
ket price for their labour, and so we are quits. 
It's their own fault — the improvident rascals 1 
Why don't they lay by against a rainy day ? 
Why, Mr. Du Chastel, you astonish me-~with 
such notions as yours, we should all be in the 
Gazette in six months — (as you will be some of 
these days, my fine fellow);" added he to himself, 
but he did not say this aloud* Mr. Du Chastel's 
character and manner imposed even upon Mr. 
Marston, hard, and gross, and self-opinionated, as 
he was. 
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^ I cannot see the matter, in that light''--— 
was all Mr. Da Chastel said in reply ; but he 
also had a reserve in his own mind i and thus 
as the two parted, and Du Chastel slowly 
turned his steps homeward, did th^ form 
themselves into mental words — ^if the expres- 
sion may be permitted. 

" Certainly, not in his light do I see it-— 
and God grant that I never may. I cannot 
separate the interests of those on whose labour 
I exist, from my own. There is, and ough^ 
to be, reciprocation. God did not send ns into 
this world for the mere purposes of seUish 
acquisition. It is base and monstrous to ima- 
gine so. He whom I maintain, and who 
• contributes to maintain me, becomes a relation—^ 
Relation — ^What is relation ? Not merely a con- 
nectiuii of blood, but of contiguity also. The 
immutable, indefeasible laws of civil justice, of 
the mere debtor and creditor account of jus- 
tice it may be, acquits me from further obli- 
gation when the wage contracted for is paid; 
but is such the law of Christ ? Nay, are such 
the dictates of the most ordinary feelings of 
a heart of flesh ! They do greatly err who 
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teach such doctrines — a strange, unnatural pro- 
duction of an age professing universal brother- 
hood and philanthropy. This cold severance 
between the interests of the employer and the 
employed 1 Marston is a hard man By nature, 
that is evident ; but his principles carried out 
into habitual action, would harden the softest 
heart ; and the fatal habit of turning the eye 
from suffering, having once adopted the princi- 
ple that it is no concern of ours, renders sym- 
pathy or pity alike impossible." 

So he mused for a short time : but the mis- 
takes of others seldom occupied his thoughts 
long ; his own life and purpose lay dear and 
distinct before him — there should be no sorrow 
or suffering that it was within his power by any 
exertion or any sacrifice to prevent. 

Mr. Marston widked homewards meditating 
upon the immense advantage he should receive 
from a bargain he had just concluded in raw 
ootton. He was himself in possession of cer- 
tain private intelligence, by which he was as- 
sured there would speedily be a great fall in the 
market. He had managed to dispose of a very 
hige quantity of the above merchandise at the 
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present price, assured that a heavy depreciatioa 
would take place in the course of a few days. 
It proved as he anticipated. The man with 
whom he had concluded the bargain was ruined^ 
Mr. Marston pocketted tens of thousands, and 
proposed adding a new wing to his cotton factory 
in Lancashire. 

After having exhausted the self-congratulation 
upon the topic above-mentioned, his thoughts 
wandered on to the subject of wages and periods 
of labour; and he was not long in calculating 
the great loss which arose from the time, small 
as it then was, allotted to recreation and rest. 
Would it not be possible to abridge this? 
And yet it was true his hands laboured night 
and day. The wheel of that mighty machine 
&r caUco-making— that machine composed of 
so many human heads and palpitating hearts, and 
so many whizzing, ever-circling wheels — never 
stood still, except, indeed, upon the Sabbath ; for 
that, God, not man, had taken care. But upon 
week days, or rather nights, the long line of 
light from the windows of his factory^ — of all 
factories in those days — might be seen, so soon 
as twilight closed, gleaming from end to end ; 
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and witiiin, weary little cbildren pinii^ for deep, 
were beii^ kept awake by the strap, and youths 
and young maidens, labouring throi^h the fever- 
ish hours of nighty were laying the foundation 
in their exhausted frames of that fearful scrofula, 
whidi was the normal oonditioa of a ootton 
girl or boy in those days. 

Those things are past now — but &ey have 
left a lesson behind them. We look witb hmror 
upon them, at this time of day ; but let us re^ 
monber how long they were suffered to exist 
in a society of men, I suppose^ upon the whole, 
pretty nearly as good as ourselves, and let us 
beware of use, beware of being used to evil and 
wrongs; let us remember the oppositicm thrt 
was made in that day to the making night-work 
iUegal, just as it has been in ours, to the reason- 
able limitation of day labour. How the aoact- 
ment was to be the ruin of trade, and with it^ 
forsooth, the miserable vicdms who were half, 
and only half, fed by that trade. Let us not 
forget the difficulties with which the Ten Hours' 
Bill had to contend. The opposition made to 
it by men neither unprincipled nor hard-hearted ; 
and let. us beware — ^^beware of the. insensibility 
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of eustom, and fefuse to rest, till the monstroua 
ills yet remaiwiBg in oar system are swept 
away. 

And one of the greater magnitude snrdy is, 
this indifference professed and practised by ma- 
nnfieu^rers for their *^ hands^** whether wcH'king 
in factories or in their own chambers. Were 
the real relation which exists between employer 
and employed thoroughly understood, and con- 
sdentiou^ acted upon — as it is, thank God I in 
some of our largest establishments in London*—* 
the evils of our vast industrial system would be 
almost at an end. 

little thought or cared Mr. Marston for 
gesieral questions of this nature. Little thought 
or cared be how many littfe dnldren drooped 
and died, how many young women lay tor- 
tured with consumptive scrofiila ; h^ many 
young men drooped and dwindled, fell into 
crip{ded premature old age, in consequence of 
the unnatural i^stem of night-work ; he thought 
no more of them than of the wheels and 

* Some of the great breweries, and Price's Candle 
Factory, for instance. 
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shafts for ever turningy and of the wear and 
tear resulting from their rapid motion. 

The scarcity was general; the suflferings of 
the working classes were not confined to Spital 
Fields, though there, from the present decline 
in trade, they were more especially severe. 
Did Mr. Marston trouble himself with think- 
ing how to feed his famishing '^ hands ?" Oh, 
no ; the minimum of wages at which they 
could possibly be kept alive, in the present 
scarcity, so that their diminution might not 
upset the labour market — ay, he called it the 
market — was what he looked after. 

The thoughts of Du Chastel, as he continued 
his walk homewards, had, like those of Mr. 
Marston, returned from general speculations to 
matters nearer home — his starving fellow la- 
bourers in Spital Fields. What was it possible 
to do ? He had already reduced his own ex- 
penses to the lowest conceivable degree ; but 
how fill that yawning gulf of every day increas- 
ing famine, and every day diminished resources ? 
He had purchased their silks, and kept his own 
weavers at work, as long as his resources lasted ; 
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but they were now beginning to fail. Fashion 
had, as I have said, suddenly changed ; and the 
rich brocades and satins once universally called 
for, lay in neglected bales in the warehouses. 
Muslins, light Manchester chintzes, were the 
only wear. They robed themselves, like nymphs 
in all the simplicity of the antique — those fair 
leaders of ton — and talked of the sufferings of 
beetles and worms, and their fellow-creatures 
a few hundred yards off, were perishing in an ut^ 
temess of destitution and misery, that the poor 
of large towns only know. Yet we must not be 
severe upon these fair votaries of fashion ; they 
really knew nothing about this misery — hard- 
heartedness is mostly but a form of ignorance. 

Armand entered into all his father's feeHngs. 
Of course the journey to Italy was for the pre- 
sent given up. The sole object which they, 
living in the heart of all this misery, could attend 
to, was the relief of it. 

At length, in the very midst of that fearful 
winter, light sprang up. 

Mr. Du Chastel's warehouses were, as I have 
said, weighed down with bales of rich silks, for 
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mhkh he could find no demand wfaateyer« As 
kmg as there was a possibifity of finding the 
means, he had still persisted in giving work to 
his peo[de — that is, the raw material of silk, and 
the patterns which the masto'-weaver supplies 
to the looms that are woriced in the private 
houses. He thought — whether wrongly or 
righdy, let wiser than myself decide — that, at all 
evoits, it was better to saj^y work as long as 
possible, than endeavour to msintain the weavers 
in idleness. The consequence was, that he had 
an immense stock of manu&ctured goods upon 
his hands, and the deficiency in the demand had 
far exceeded his worst anticipations. Just as 
he beheld with dismay his resources altogether 
about to fail him, from the impossibility of dis* 
posing of the vast amount of dead stock thus ac 
cumulated, hope sprung up fi'om an unexpected 
quarter. An opening appeared in the East. A 
large order was offered him fi*om the Levant 
market. From some cause or otha: not worth 
explaining, there was a sudden demand for 
goods of the description above-mentioned ; and 
the proposal was made to Du Cbastel — not 



only to fMurchase the goods already in his hands, 
but to furaisb a large additk)DaI supply. There 
were, however, some oonsiderahle drawbacks to 
this apparently advantageous proposal. Long 
credit was demanded ; and Du Chastel's resources 
were already exhausted. 

His advances had been so large, to keep his 
workmen in employment, that the stock accu- 
mulated had absorbed almost the whole of the 
capital he oould command. 

Upon the other hand, the credit of the par- 
ties who desired to enter into this contract ap- 
peared to be unquestionable, were it but possiUe 
to keep things going till the returns should 
come in. This, so far as the stock in hand 
was concerned, was not a matter of much mo- 
ment ; the capital lay locked up in it now, and 
for how much longer it might so remain, was 
impossible to say. This present offer would, 
though at the end of a considerable period, re- 
lease it ; but how find the means of completing 
the order — of continuing to furnish goods not 
yet in existence, and the means to produce which, 
in the first instance, it was so difficult to obtain. 
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And yet to relinquish the plan— to lose so 
fetir an opportunity, not only for rescuing the 
weavers from their present almost intolerable 
distress, but, by opening a new branch of 
commerce, when trade, in some fresh quarter, 
was so greatly wanted ; and which, if re- 
jected, would, in all probability be carried else- 
where, to Derby and other northern manufac- 
turing towns, which were starting up in fear- 
ful competition with the old industry of Spital 
Fields, was — a thought not to be endured. 

Du Chastel was thrown into a state of the 
most anxious deliberation. 

He met his brothers in the trade upon the 
subject of this important affair ; but he found 
them cautious and cold. Few of them retained 
those ideas of Christian duty, and strong Chris- 
tian reliance, which had distinguished their an- 
. c^tors of old. The scoffing, incredulous spirit 
of the day, had found its way among these 
descendants of those brave old men of God, 
who had risked every possession upon earth in 
• the cause of their religion. Nay, it would seem 
not only here, but in Scotland and elsewhere in 



r 
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Eoglandy the yery femilies whose ancestors had 
been most distinguished for the austerity of their 
religious opinions, were among the most nume- 
rous of tho^ who fell into apostacy. 

Du Chastel found no responsive feeling 
among his fellow master-weavers. They were 
most of them as indifferent to any duties con- 
nected with their " hands," as Mr. Marston him- 
self could be. They were moreover, in general, 
in considerable embarrassment themselves, owing 
to the unfortunate competition of trade. They 
were discontented and tiu-bulent, inclined to the 
loose social principles then beginning to prevail 
upon the other side the water — restless, impa- 
tient for change — any change seeming as if it 
must benefit them. Mr. Du Chastel's repre- 
sentations were met with indifference, or civil 
contempt. The most part had far other schemes 
in their head, for the relief of the present 
misery. He talked of work and a market — they 
of the rights of man, and the oppressions of the 
great. He inquired whether it would be pos- 
sible, by united capital, to open a fresh branch 
of trade — they of new restrictions, duties, and 

VOL. I. K 
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sumptuary laws. Tliey would have womm 
forced to wear satins and yelvets, as the liberty 
boys in Birmingham half murdered men who 
wore shoe ties. In brief, there was nothing to 
be done with them. 

Du Chastel found himself standing alone, and 
« sort of stranger, with bis chivalric Christianity, 
in this dawn of other days. He saw there was 
nothing to be hoped for, but from his own per- 
sonal exertions ; and he turned to himsdf, and 
cast himself upon Him who is Lord and Mast^ 
of aU. 

Long and seriously did he ponder the matter 
before he took advice of any one but of that 
secret Counsellor, who spedcs through the pure, 
honest dictates of the conscience and under- 
standing, to those who stand still and listen. 

The good to be hoped for was really enor- 
mous. 

So many silent looms at once restored to 
activity, and the cheerful sound of the treddles 
substituted for the mute despair of unbroken 
stillness ! Bread and fii-e, and clothing, in every 
home ! The pinched features, the staring. 
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wolfidb eye of funine, exchanged for cheerful 
smiles and healthy action — life for death — joy 
for woe unutterable — hope ! sunshine ! peace ! 

Was it an argument against this, that the 
good would, after all, be only partial ? — that the 
order, large as it was, would only employ a few ? 

A few ! One, two, three, twenty, thirty, 
ferty, a hundred families, snatched from this ex- 
tremity of misery, and restored to comfort and 
happiness ! Was that nothing, because it could 
not be all? 

That a good will be limited, is Uiat an ar- 
gument for feeble man to use ? When shaU 
we do good, if not content to do it partially ? 

Du Chastel considered the subject in all its 
bearings. 

It was the habit of his mind to do this— - 
but, in fact, in this instance it was more in 
obedience to what he thought right, that he had 
paused, than to any uncertainty. His mind 
might be said to have been made up from the 
first moment the proposal was made to him ; 
and that was to dare the venture. 

K 2 
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When he had finally taken his determination, 
he opened himself to his wife and son. 

With Claire there was not the hesitation 
of a moment. She saw the good in view, 
and paused not a second to calculate the cost. 

Armand seemed to view the matter differently. 

They sat over the fire in that room I have de- 
scribed. Claire, as usual, was extended upon her 
sofa ; Mr. Du Chastel in his large arm-chair by 
her side, at one corner of the hearth ; Armand 
upon a low stool opposite. Du Chastel had just 
finished an exposition of the proposal ; of the ad- 
vantages it presented, the difficulties to be over- 
come, and the risks to be incurred. 

He was answered by enthusiastic exclamations 
of thankfiilness upon the part of Clsdre, who, 
half rising from her bed of pain, her hands 
clasped, her colour mounting high, her eyes 
lifted up in an ecstacy of gratitude ; saw no- 
thing, heard nothing, thought of nothing, but 
that help for the miserable v^as at hand. 

Armand sat quite still ; his eyes were fixed 
upon his fisither. There was a grave sadness in 
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his fece, which ill responded to his mother's 
ecstacy. 

She was too much occupied with her own 
delight to think of him ; but Du Chastel, whilst 
one hand clasped that of his wife, pleased with 
a passionate warmth and undoubting confidence, 
in which he could not perhaps altogether share, 
turned to his son, whose silence had attracted 
his attention, and was struck with the expres- 
sion of his face. 

. "Well, my son, what then? Do you not 
fed with your mother ?" 

" I fed with both— for both. Oh, father !" 

" What then ?" 

" This — I cannot see it in the light my mo- 
ther does." 

" How !" cried Claire, vehemendy ; " you 
would hesitate ? — ^You would hesitstte one single 
instant to banish every other consideration, 
when the wretches about you are starving? — 
Starving ! Possibly you do not know what it is 
to be starving — but your father and I do." 

And she cast a look of inexpressible feeling 
upon her husband. 
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" Mother/' said Armand, lisiDg from his seat, 
coming up to her^ and endeavouring to take her 
handy ^' don't be displeased with me." 

She looked at him strangely, with a sad look 
of surprise ; the look seemed to say, are you Ais 
son ? He took it patiently, as he was accus- 
tomed to take sudi misconceptions on her part, 
whidi would occur at times on some subject or 
ether where there was little sympathy between 
them. 

'^ I merely intend to say, my dear mother, 
that I think my father is about to run a very 
great risk — a risk, perhaps, we ought neither of 
us, be the motive what it may, to wish him to 



run." 



i( 



You are very full of prudential considera- 
tions," said she, coldly, dropping his hand. 
" We used to look upon things differently when 
we were at your age." 

** Nay, nay," put in Dii Chastel, " my Claire, 
be not unjust. I think — is it not so, Armand ? 
— you would be as ready to peril all you love in 
life, and life itself, for a good cause as any of 
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US. He. is doing it uow, Claire. Every hour 
of that boy's day is a sacrifice." 

She looked uncertainly, pressing her husband's 
handy and gazing into his face — that face from 
which she drew confidence, truth, assurance, 
opinion, everything. 

" You know, my Claire," he said, " that your 
son has already offered up all that was dearest 
to him, for the sake of these wretched, starving 
men. He has cut off his right hand and cast 
out his right eye, rather than divert to his own 
uses one sixpence of the scanty means we pos- 
sess, to help them. You do not seem to under* 
stand-^s}*mpathising as you are to every form 
of suffering or self-denial — how much he gives 
up, in abandoning the plan to which you had at 
last brought yourself to consent. The extent of 
the self-^devotion he shows is a hidden thing 
from you." 

^'The sa(^fice is, after all, but that of an 

■ 

idol of the fancy," she said. " I think him happy 
that he has done with such things." 

** But having done with them — ^having madt 
the saorifioe of what is dearest to bim> I feel, 
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Claire," Mr. Du Chastel went on, and the man 
of unswerving justice spoke to this idol of his 
soul with something of that severity, or, at least, 
seriousness of voice, which proved that he thought 
her wrong — " I feel, Claire, that your son has 
a right to be heard. He has proved himself, at 
least, as ready to help his fellow-creatures as 
any of us. Speak, Annand ; tell us what is on 
your mind." 

" I have not much to say," said Armand, 
gently, and looking down. " I don't feel as if I 
had a right even to offer an opinion upon this 
subject. You looked at me, sir, and asked me 
what I was thinking of. My face, I believe, 
told morq than I intended." 

" It seemed to me to say that you did not 
share in your mother's anticipations. You have 
a right to be consulted. I will not risk the 
whole of what would eventually be yours, with- 
out, at least, giving you a voice upon the 
matter." 

" I was not thinking of myself, but of you," 
Armand might have most truly said. But he 
was of a nature to shrink most sensitively from 
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the slightest self-assertion of this nature. A 
slightly impatient motion of the head when his 
father alluded to his own prospects, was, however, 
sufficient to make Du Chastel understand him. 

'^I am doing you injustice myself at this 
moment," he said. *^ Your own interest was the 
last thing you were thinking of." 
" Indeed it was." 

" Then you were anxious upon my account ?" 

'^I could not help it. My motlier has a 

braver spirit — I am cowardly. I do not wonder 

she despises me," he said, with a slight tinge of 

bitterness in his tone. 

" Despise you, Armand ! — Oh, no !" 
"Never mind it, mother dear," recovering 
his temper at once ; " I cannot wonder that you 
are disappointed in me. The son of my father 
ought to have been different, I feel ; but such" 
as I am, I am. The prospect of my father, a 
broken-hearted bankrupt, struggling with po- 
verty and shame, is a picture, I own, that appals 



me. 



" Who talks of any such thing ?" said Claire. 
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" Your father assures me this speculation is as ■■ 
safe as it is opportune." 

" I did not quite say that ; but I believe it to 
be reasonably safe," said Du Chastel. " Why 
do not you, Armand, regard it in the same way ? 
Have you any reason, of which I am ignorant^ 
for doubting the stability of Bonnivetta's house ?" 

" No, sir ; but the credit to be granted is 
unusually long, — ^is it not?" 

"Certainly; but there will be a difficuky, 
not to say risk, in disposing of the goods. 
They look a good deal to the great eastern fairs, 
that of Nishni Novogorod, more especially. 
Long credits are, I understand, granted there. 
I think I comprehend the absolute necessity of 
the condition, so it creates no distrust in my 
mind." 

'' That is not exactly the difficulty I think I 
see. How are the weavers to be paid whilst 
executing the fresh orders ? We have no funds 
— will Bonnivetta's house make advances?" 

" Child," said the mother, with some disgust, 
" how you talk ! One would think you were a 
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mere scheming tradesman. I thought you wa^e 
an artist, not a dealer." 

^' Let him be, Claire — he speaks sense. But 
how all these things came into your head, Ar- 
mand, I am at a loss to divine. This calcu- 
lating talent of yours has started up, no one 
knows how, or why." 

But Armand knew how and why. 

It was intense love for his father, intense 
anxiety for the interests of one who never 
thought of his own, that had suddenly called to 
life in the son thoughts and powers which the 
poetic dreams of art had, tiU then, concealed. 

He thought he saw his father, from a gene- 
rous benevolence which he could have fallen 
down prostrate and adored, running the risk of 
overwhelming ruin. It seemed to be revealed 
to him, by a species of intuition, that the plan 
was not a safe one, and that through it Du 
Chastel would, sooner or later, be shipwrecked. 
And yet what could he .say ? Did he feel less 
acutely for the horrible distress that surrounded 
him than his father or mother did ? Oh, no ! 
perhaps he felt it still more. The exquisite 
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sensibility of his temperament^ the almost mor- 
bid acuteness of his perceptions, either for pain 
or pleasure, made him, with a heart at least as 
kind and generous as theirs, still more alive 
than even they were, to the horrors that sur- 
rounded them. 

Should he interfere to divert the warm cur- 
rent of his father and mother's sympathy from 
these pitiable objects, and throw obstructions in 
the way of any plan which held out the hope of 
relief? 

Better they should all perish together. 

But his heart kept yearning to his father — 
he would and he would not. The idea of the 
scheme which would eflFect this great rescue 
from misery being abandoned, was insupport- 
able ; yet his heart melted to his father. Oh ! 
that he could have incurred this risk alone, and 
left that toil and pain-worn hero to rest in the 
harbour where he was at peace ! That he 
should venture forth again — again be exposed 
to all the buffets of outrageous fortune, he who 
had already suffered so much ! Oh ! that he 
could bear this cross for him ! How gladly, 
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tbankfullyy would he have taken it up— but that 
was impossible. One more glance he cast at 
Du Chastel, sighed, and was silent. 

" Well, my boy, have you nothing more to 
say f Mr. Du Chastel went on, playfully. 

" Nothbg. What ought I to have to say ? 
A child, a mere raw boy, as I am. Only this, 
sir ! — ^father ! do what you will, what you think 
right and best, but promise me that I shall be 
allowed to stand by you. Where you go, I will 
go; where you risk all, I will risk all. My 
unde left me a trifle of my own, as you have 
told me. You will take that, and everything I 
have besides ; every hour of my day, every thought 
of my heart. You will not refuse me this co- 
partnership, father ?" 

''No, Armand, I will not; and God bless 
you in yours, as he has blessed me in you. 
You see, mother, you have yet to learn to un- 
derstand your, son." 

" He is a good boy," said Claire. 

And so the matter was settled. 

No more was said upon the subject. It 
seemed to be understood among them that the 
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proposal should be accepted ; the small fortune 
settled upon Armand being employed to furnish 
capital for the production of die new articles 
that were called for. Once mm'e the pleasant 
sound of the clicking loom was heard through 
the long-lined windows. Health and plenty, 
cheerfulness, cleanliness, the voice of joy were in 
their dwdlings once more. The advantage was 
more generally diffused than even Du Chastel 
had ventured to hope. It seemed as if a gene- 
ral stimulus had been given to trade by his 
courageous venture. Everything appeared to 
be going on well. 

The change, as I went down those identical 
streets which I had visited with so much pain 
but a few months before, was scarcely to be 
believed. 

They did not seem the same places* 
Spring had succeeded to winter, and the 
pleasant sun glistened upon the little panes 
of the long windows and upon the pointed 
roofs of the houses ; casements were thrown 
open, larks and thrushes were whistHng in cages. 
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and tellkig of primrose and violet banks, hazel 
'and beech copses. Geraniums, and lilacs, and 
rose-trees, and other favourite plants and flowers 
were m the windows, through which pleasant, 
healthy feces of young women, with their braided 
hair, or of little merry children, might be seen 
peeping, and the loom went merrily on above. 

All was busy, honest industry. 

Du Chastel tasted the full reward of what he 
had done. The risk seemed diminishing every 
day. Some money had begun already to turn 
in. Bonnivettas reported that their sales had 
exceeded expectation. Fresh orders were sent, 
and, what was better, the capital necessary for 
executing them was provided. 

Du Chastel was employed from morning till 
night. He was an indefatigable labourer ; be his 
employment what it would, congenial or not, it 
mattered little to him. That which he had to 
do, was what God had called upon him to do. 
His servant he was^ labouring in His vineyard 
in the place appointed, whatever that might be 
— sweeping the streets, chained to the oar, or 
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buried among account-books in the counting- 
house of a dose, narrow street in Spital Fields — 
it was the same man. 

The same great, good, brave, generous war- 
rior. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

** No need of witcheries such as these 
My fancy to enthrall. 
When in her smile my snared heart sees 
A lure beyond them all.'* 

W. C. Bbnnbtt. 

The fath^'s way lay straight before him. 

He bad received that earnest, sober, severe 
reUgibus bias, which well prepared him, as it 
did so many of his brethren of the Reform, to 
walk on upright, unflinching, in the plain, direct 
road of duty. * 

The task appointed for the son was more 
difficult. 

He could not be as his father was. 

As well may the coursing antelope be com- 
pared with the noble bull. 

Genius! noble, glorious, dangerous, oflen 
fatal gifl> was inborn in him. 

VOL. I. L 
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His mind was one bright, glowing, sunshiny 
garden of beauteous and delicate flowers. 
Flowers that could ill have abided those storms 
and struggles, which had strengthened the more 
robust temperament of the father's mind into 
such rare perfection. 

Much there was of intellectual pre-eminence, 
as well as of moral forcrf, in Du Chastel himself; 
but his endowments perhaps scarcely equalled 
those of his son. 

True genius is as remarkable for the powers of 
the imderstanding as for those of the imagina- 
tion — for those of the pure reason, as for the ex- 
quisite perception of external objects. Generally, 
but not always, the moral perfection equals these 
glorious treasures of intelligence, and the heart 
is as tender and generous as the intellect is true. 
And such was pre-eminendy the case with Ar- 
mand Du Chastel ; his heart was as noble, 
honest, and good, as his genius was great. 



Armand happened, once upon a time, to be 
walking down the Haymarket on full Opera 
night, not with design to visit the Opera, but 
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merely taking this way on his return from a 
late ramble in Hyde Park. 

The Opera, like other entertainments of that 
description, was a forbidden indulgence to the 
stricter children of the Reform ; though in the 
present generation — whether wisely or not — they 
were beginning to relax considerably as respected 
this, and other indulgences of the same nature. 

Armand had been brought up according to 
the principles of what may be called the old 
school ; though his father's confidence in him 
and natural indulgence of temper was such, that 
he was left much more to the guidance* of his 
own inclinations than most young men of his 
age around him. 

He had made use of this liberty in cultivating 

his sense of beauty and of art, by spending much 

time visiting such collections of pictures as were 

at that period open to the public: — few they were, 

and but scantily provided with master-pieces. 

Yet there was enough to kindle his enthusiasm, 

and develope that taste for the really excellent, 

which was at once the distinction of his genius, 

and yet a difficulty in the exercise of his talent. 

h 2 
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For, perhaps, I may be allowed to remark 
by the way, that a somewhat low standard of 
excellence, and considerable self-estimation, very 
much assist the exercise of mere talent ; whilst 
they are inconsistent with the possession of the 
finer order of genius. Genius, which lives in 
despair from the impossibility of giving a re- 
altity to its highest conceptions, and from in* 
tense and hopeless admiration of what the giants 
in art have effected. 

Much of Armand's time also was spent 
wandering in the secluded and beautiful scenery 
which at that period, upon so many sides, sur- 
rounded London ; for his thirst after natural 
beauty was insatiable. 

He had passed, then, this afternoon in Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens ; filling his eye 
with the noble groups and subjects presented to 
it, and his soul with all those high thoughts and 
feelings which Nature as he viewed her— ever 
spiritualized and glorified by the life and light 
within — excited. But after he had left these 
scenes, entering the town by Piccadilly, and 
mingling in the busy world that was thronging 
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St. James' Street, these thoughts in his excitable 
imagination gave way to others of a different 
description; equally interesting to that artist 
spirit of his, though as opposite as possible in 
their "character. 

There had been a drawing-room at St. James's, 
and the carriages proceeding to the Opera 
were fiUed with ladies iA the rich court dresses, 
high plumes, and splendid array of diamonds 
and other jewels which they had worn upon the 
occasion, who were now making their way to the 
Opera House. 

The carriages hmried by. The beauty of the 
women, the splendour of the dresses, the mag- 
nificence of the equipages and richly caparisoned 
horses, as displayed by the flashing flambeaux 
of the running footmen, called up a new train 
of ideas. 

Magnificence is in itself an eminently poetic 
thing, and he felt the beauty of this splendid 
scene of artificial life with the same intensity as 
he had given to the wild solitudes and nightin- 
gales of the Kensington Gardens an hour before. 

The stream of carriages took the direction 
of King Street, and so through St. James's 
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Squ^e ; and Armand followed it, and turned 
ioto the Haymarket, intending so to make 
his way home ; but, at the door of the Opera 
House, he was stopped by the crowd assem- 
bled to look on. And as he stood thus, . and 
watched carriage after carriage stopping, and 
creatures, as it appeared by the flashing and 
uncertain lights, more beautiful than houris de- 
scending from them, and his eye drank in with 
delight the rich colouring of the dresses, the 
beauty of the floating plumes, and brightness of 
the jewels, a sudden intoxication came over him 
— a sort of passion of delighted admiration, as 
he drank it aU in. And, as the bustle of carnages 
gradually gave way, and the crowd of spectators 
b^an to disperse, just as the last party, consist- 
ing of a very beautiful splendidly-attired woman, 
apparently of middle age, a young and rather 
dark and awkward-looking man, and a sweet, 
simply-dressed young girl, passed him and en- 

tbe Opera House — he felt an invincible 

to follow them, 
pioment he hesitated. It was as the hesi- 

of Csesar on the banks of the Rubicon ; 
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and the sudden resolution with which he plunged 
in and crossed the fatal threshold, was perhaps 
as big with consequences in the narrow circle of 
his individual life as that of the conqueror him- 
self, to the world. 

The threshold is crossed, and through doors 
opening and shutting, the sound of the band 
giving passionate voice to the overture to the 
" Orfeo" of Gluck was at intervals heard. 

He would not pause to consider. The 
thought of his mother with her scruples and 
terrors was thrust aside — even some doubts as 
to the approbation of his father, were overruled. 
With something of the dogged determination 
which might be detected in him upon subjects 
where his artistic nature impelled him, he went 
up to the man who was delivering pit tickets, 
elbowed aside one or two persons that were 
coming up for the same purpose as himself, paid 
his money with a hand trembling with impatience, 
rather seized than took his ticket, and entered 
the house. 

The last notes of the orchestra, in one over- 
whelming burst of sound, filled as with a sort of 
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atmosphere of harmony the vast crowded and 
brilliant haU, which opened upon his astonished 
sight. 

To his unaccustomed senses, what a blaze of 
brightness and magnificence ! — of light — colour 
— splendour ! 

The tiers of boxes, with their gilded panels 
and rich crimson curtains, were filled to over- 
flowing, from the floor to the ceiling, with a 
perfect galaxy, as he thought, of female beauty, 
which the darker crowd in the pit seemed only 
to throw into more brilliant relief. And as he 
turned his bewildered and dazzled eyes to the 
stage, the curtain drew up, and all the witchery 
of the scene was added to this world of enchant- 
ment, as, with a voice exquisite beyond descrip- 
tion, Signer Melico began his recitative. 

To describe what he felt is impossible ; and 
to make it understood by those fkmiliar and 
IMxmstomed from infancy to such scenes, it 
IfouU be vain to attempt. It was the first time 
Armand had entered a theatre of any descrip** 
tkxi whatsoever. 

The effect was transcendant. 
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His head swam, his eyes dazzled ; the very 
powers of perception seemed about to leave him. 
It was a considerable time before he could 
recover himself sutBciently to realise exactly 
where he was. 

He found himself placed nearly opposite to the 
centre of the stage, and leaning against the 
lower tier of boxes — ^for, indeed, he could scarcely 
stand, his emotion was so great. 

He remained there for some time immovable, 
devouring with eye and ear the dazzling sights 
and delicious sounds presented to him ; and it 
was not until the first act having terminated, 
there was the usual pause — that he found him- 
self sufficiently recovered from his excitement 
to look around and begin to distinguish objects. 

His eye travelled from tier to tier — from box 
to box ; to the royal box, which was filled with 
princely personages, dressed with unusual mag- 
nificence, and thence around the house, crowded 
with women of wondrous beauty. 

At last it was arrested. 

Upon the ground tier, a little distance from 
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where he stood, he discovered the group which 
had enticed him into the Opera House. 

There was the richly-dressed lady, whose 
beauty, now seen in repose, exceeded very much 
what he had thought it before ; his eye was for 
a moment fixed and magnetised by it — but it 
was only for a moment. This lady sat in front 
of her box, and behind her was a gentleman 
very finely dressed, as was the fashion of the 
day; and this splendid display seemed to be 
enhanced and set off by the simple figure of the 
young girl, dressed with the most perfect sim- 
plicity in white, who sat in fix)nt upon the oppo- 
site side. She wore no ornament but her large 
flowing curls of the finest hair, which fell abun- 
dantly round her almost infantine head and 
shoulders. 

The dark youth, whom he had seen enter 
the Opera House in her company, stood behind 
her, and to him she addressed herself when she 
spoke at all — for the first- described couple were 
far too much absorbed with their own conversa- 
tion to appear to trouble themselves about their 
companions. 
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But the young girl said little ; she seemed, like 
Armand himself, dazzled and almost bewildered 
with the scene before her ; at which she continued 
to gaze with a pretty expression of wonder and 
admiration, which had in it almost a touch of 
terror. 

Nothing could be more charming than her 
countenance — than the wild fawn-like expression 
of her eyes, the ever-bhanging mobility of her fea- 
tures, and the ever- varying play of expressions 
which chased each other over her face, like the 
flying clouds in a summer's sky. 

He felt sure that she, like himself, was en- 
joying this splendid scene for the first time; 
and he thought it a delightful link of sympathy, 
which seemed to draw them together — poor, 
imaginative, foolish boy that he was ! 

The dark and forbidding-looking young man, 
who stood behind the young lady's chair, stooped 
down from time to time to address her; and 
then she would lift up a countenance which, in 
every change, he thought only more and more 
charming, and would answer him with a light, 
girlish, animated look, turning to the scene again. 
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however, as soon as she had done speaking, as if 
unwilling to lose the smallest part of what was 
going on before her. 

He, on his side, did not seem to care to speak 
much. He, too, seemed to be occupied in look- 
ing — but it was not upon the stage. His eyes 
were rivetted upon her. Never once were they 
taken away. She, however, appeared perfectly 
unconscious of this, and answered him when he 
spoke with a playful ease and simplicity, which 
proved she was either unobservant of, or indif- 
ferent to, this apparently deep devotion. 

Armand felt himself already vexed and irri- 
tated at it. Yet something in the manner of 
the young lady pacified him, and he continued 
to watch her with almost undiminished pleasure. 

And now, the curtain draws up again, and a 
sort of grotesque Chinese dance, the subject of 
the entree between the acts, is performed. And 
then he listened with a new delight to the young 
creature's childish bursts of mirth, throwing her- 
self back and laughing like a fool — as some 
people would have it. 

She had the laughter all to herself, however. 
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Her beautiflil chaperon having cast one glance 
at the stage, returned to her conversation ; and 
as to the young man who stood behind herself, 
not all the comical antics of the performers could 
move one muscle of his face. 

At a fresh burst of her ringing laughter, he 
condescended to cast one glance at the stage, 
but, shrugging his shoulders, turned away again, 
with a look of cool contempt — a contempt in 
which, to a certain degree, he seemed to include 
his companion. He looked as if he wondered 
what there could be found to laugh at. Perhaps, 
that anything could ever be found to laugh at — 
certainly, as if he had never laughed in his life ; 
and there ran a tradition, I believe, in the family, 
that he never had. 

The young lady seemed to observe, at last, 
that she was the only merry person in the box ; 
so gathering herself up with a look of assumed 
gravity, like a child that must }9e good, which 
the ready dimples at the corners of a mouth 
disclaimed, and the sweet merriment of eyes that 
would laugh, rendered irresistibly delightful, she 
sat quiet. But all this charming variety was lost 
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Bewildered as be was, he was too much of a 
painter, even in that moment of strange excite- 
ment, to be insensible to the beauty of the 
effect of colour thus produced. But it did not 
signify — he only added his admiration as an 
artist to the new sentiment which moved him 
as a man. Painter or man, it was a sort of 
ecstacy to look upon her. 

And the dark young man offered his arm ; 
the lady having already quitted the box with 
her own companion. She put her slender, 
pretty white arm through his, as if it was a 
brother's that she took. Could it, after all, be 
only a brother ? 

Her ways were just like a sister's — but what 
were his ? Those eyes that he fixed upon her 
were anything but a brother's. 

But they are gone ; and if he is to see her 
again, he must lose no time, for she will be 
coming out. 

He hurried to the door of the Opera House, 
and planted himself just outside, to see her 
pass. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

** Mysteries of mysteries^ 
Faintly-breathing Adeline, 
Scarce of earth nor all divine, 
But beyond expression fair. 
With thy floating nut-brown hair." 

Tennyson. 

The crowd was iinusually great that night, 
and the hurry, noise, and confusion in propor- 
tion. 

A large fashionable party was being given 
late, and people were hastening away from the 
Opera to attend it. Footmen in gaudy liveries, 
according to the fashion of the day, were 
rushing about, shouting, calling up carriages. 
Horses were rearing and prancing; coachmen 
swearing, and cutting at each other, as wheels 
got entangled, and poles smashed against panels. 
The hubbub and confusion being increased by 
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the unsteadiness and uncertainty of the lights, 
which at that time were only furnished by the 
casual flashes from flambeaux, or the glimmer- 
ing lanthoms of the link-boys, running about 
here and there. 

Armand kept his place, taking a strange 
pleasure in the scene ; watching party after 
party of gaily-dressed women, who, attended 
by men almost as brilliant in their attire as 
themselves, followed each other out, and were 
thrown rather than placed by their cavaliers in 
their coaches, the doors of which are hurriedly 
banged to ; footmen, two or three at once, spring 
up behind ; and the horses dashing forward, ac- 
companied by the running footmen with their 
flaming flambeaux, off goes the brilliant equipage. 

Jostled, hustled, pushed on one side or the 
other, still Armand kept his groimd. Amused in 
spite of the preoccupation of his mind by the bustle 
of the scene, and interested by the various effects 
of this dazzling confusion of forms and colours, 
and the flashes of light which broke the 
darkness, as flambeaux after flambeaux glanced 
by, exhibiting, for a moment, the passionate 
struggles of the restless and impatient steeds ; 
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the gorgeous panels of the carriages, with their 
elaborate mantled coats of arms ; the stately 
hammer-cloths in all their dignity, where sat 
the pompous coachman, in his grave periwig 
and three-cornered hat; whilst footmen, in 
liveries of every colour of the rainbow, and 
covered with gold or silver lace, their heads 
powdered white as snow, and adorned with 
tiers of sausage curls, hung in twos, threes, and 
even fours, upon the foot-boards. 

Many were the bright^ beautiful creatures that 
hurried past him ; many the cavaliers, in coats 
of silk or velvet of the gayest colours, diamond 
solitaires, and shoe buckles ; and the eye of the 
young man, accustomed to the sober hue adopted 
in the dress of those with whom he was best 
acquainted, was, as it were, fascinated by this 
splendid and ever-changing variety. 

Party after party thus passed by. But the 
party whose exit he was resolved to witness, be 
the pushings and pommellings what they might, 
-came not. 

At last he saw the beautiful face of the lady 

appear amid the press. She was leaning upoii 
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the arm of the gendetnan who had attended 
her during the evening, and laughing and 
struggUng, was making her way as best she 
could, uttering sundry rather coquettish shrieks 
and exclamations ; whilst he, with the utmost 
devotion of manner, was endeavouring to make 
a way for her ; in which his height, his acti- 
vity, and his evident usage in such matters, as- 
sisted him very much. 

They passed, and the crowd dosed after them, 
and it was perhaps a minute or two before the 
young girl who belonged to the party appeared. 

She was clinging to the arm of the young 
man who had attended her out of the box, 
looking very red and hurried. And he, any- 
thing in the world rather than a good pioneer 
in such places. They were struggling along as 
well as they could ; she, every now and then, 
almost pulled off his arm by the press, and he 
blundering on, and bidding her mind, and 
hold fast, in tones so angry and impatient, 
as proved that to take care of one was as much 
as he was up to in crowds of this description ; 
and that he was rather bothered than pleased 
by having the present charge in hand. 
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And so struggling, and the young thing look- 
ing excessively frightened, and half-suffocated, 
they at last made their way to the steps outside 
t^e door, passing close by the place where Ar- 
mand was standing. 

A powdered footman forces his way to 
them» and informs the young man, that it is 
impossible for his lady's coach to draw up ; but 
that she has made her way between the car- 
riages, and begs they will try to do the same, 
for that she is in the greatest possible haste to 
be gone. 

Armand, observed the young man glance 
doubtfully and hesitatingly at his companion. 

** Oh dear ! oh dear ! we can't ! It's impos- 
sible ! we can't ! I dare not !" 

" Oh, yts, miss ; if Mr. ," he lost the 

name, " will please to follow me. Quite safe. 
This way, sir, please. My lady says she can't 
wait." 

And the footman precedes them in the 
perilous attempt, ducking under the pole of the 
next carriage ; and is followed in a sort of ner- 
vous, awkward manner by the young gentleiiian, 
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and by his evidently much terrified and reluc- 
tant charge. 

She glanced back; she glanced up. Her 
eye caught that of Armand. He thought she 
coloured. Be that as it might, there seemed a 
sort of mute appeal in it. He pressed after 
her. They are in the midst of a confusion of 
carriages. Horses, looking spectral by the 
changing and uncertain lights, are rearing; 
poles and wheels passing and entangling. 

Suddenly there is a rush — and a crowd, frantic 
with terror, is tearing down before a carriage 
in which a pair of horses, who have taken fright, 
are furiously dashbg down the street. 

He never could distinctly remember how it 
all happened. All he could ever recollect was, 
an indistinct vision of shrieking women, be- 
wildered link-boys, running and shouting ; 
horses prancing and tearing; a white figure 
falling before a furious steed, and himself, like 
one frantic, passionately pushing back the horse 
with one hand, and with the other dragging her 
from the ground. 

His distracted cries for help were heard even in 
the midst of the disorder. Such agony makes it- 
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self felt even in the uttermost confusion. People 
crowded to his help — ^like shadows he recollects 
them. — Some holding back horses ; others 
forcing aside the poles of carriages. One thing 
alone is neither like a shadow nor vision. He 
holds her in his arms against his heart ; and 
struggling desperately with his burden, finds 
himself panting for breath in one of the narrow 
adjoining streets. 

The street was perfectly dark, except when a 
gleam was thrown into it from the lights of 
a passing carriage, for there were no permanent 
lamps in London then. 

He was breathless and exhausted. She lay 
insensible in his arms. He sank down upon a 
door-step in this obscure street, still holding 
her ; but she moved not. 

He gazed upon her face as a sudden flash of 
light gleamed upon it. Ah ! how beautiful, but 
how pale ! 

A few minutes — he knew not how many 
— elapsed before he had recollected himself 
suflSciently even to reflect upon the strange per- 
plexity of his situation. 

Had she been seriously hurt ? Had she been 
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trampled upon, or suffocated ? There was no 
external appearance of injuiy. Her garments 
were scarcely soiled ; her lovely hair still flowed 
but little disheyelled over the unstained whiteness 
of her muslin dress. As thus she lay in his 
arms, pale as death, and with the taider hue 
of the fading primrose round her eyes... Surely 
never anything eartMy looked like this ! Was 
she living? or had she received some fatal, 
though unseen injury ? and was it but a lifeless 
marble that he held ? 

The distress which, as he reoovered recollection, 
began now to usurp the place of every other 
feeling, was most painfully increased by the utter 
darkness in which he found himself, as the last 
carriages rolled away, and obscurity and silence 
Succeeded. 

People who have lived all their lives in lamp- 
lighted streets, and to whom a state of things 
such as then was universal, would appear almost 
as contrary to possibility as an extinguished sun, 
can form little idea of what a wilderness a large 
unlighted city is. How awfuDy desolate it 
appears ! Not only awful, but actually dan- 
gerous. People have been stopped and robbed. 
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oay murdered, in the very streets, that hy day- 
light were among the most frequented — Albe^ 
marie Street, the Haymarket, for instance. 

Armand had no fears of this nature, but his 
perplexity was insupportable. What could he 
do ? Was ever situation like his ? 

But help was near. 

A small, twinkling light was seen advancing. 
Armand hailed it ; and a man, carrying a link, 
came up. 

He was a strong, brawny, rough -looking feU 
low, such as at that time used to frequent the 
doors of theatres, to light such of the company 
coming out into the darkness, as had not ser^ 
vants of their own to do it. 

" Why, what have we got here ?" he cried, as 
he stopped when hailed ; ^' be that your sister, 
young sir ? An odd time of night to be carrying 
a babby about the streets.'' 

" The young lady has narrowly escaped being 
trampled to death. I am afraid she is very 
much hurt. See ! see ! stand a little back-^ 
give her air, and hold your light so — that's a 
good fellow. She's coming to herself." 
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The eyelids began languidly to unclose, 
a heavy sigh, an effort to spring up and look 
round, a faint cry, and then she fainted away 
again. 

" Why, this is an odd busmess, young master," 
said the Borachio, who luckily was not a bad 
sort of fellow, in spite of his coarse features, 
matted locks, and untrimmed beard. ^' Be that 
young lady your sister ?" 

" To be sure, or how should I have the care 
of her ?" 

** And mighty good care you seem to have 
taken of her. Why she's been trampled to 
death — under the horses' feet, I take it ; but 
you're but a lad yourself, to have the charge 
of such. No, no, you must not raise her 
head ; she's not dead, only in a faint. Keep 
her quiet a bit — she'll come round. Lor ! but 
she is a pretty creature, ain't ^he ? and so for 
that matter be you — babes in the wood — all 
alone in London great town. Poor creatures ! 
but ye'd be worse off, to my mind, than them 
babes ; only ye've met with a robin, as will do 
better than cover ye with strawberry leaves. 
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Patience, patience, she's a coming round — or 
would I be a talking of strawberry leaves and 
robins ? Ay, but ain't she a pretty creature ? 
and ain't they as like as two peas, bless 'em ? 

" Well, Missy, are you better? don't be 
scared — ^here's your brother close by. She's 
coming round — bide a bit, she'll all be right ; 
and now, what had you best do, think you ? for 
you're sadly to seek, to my mind, in this bad 
town at this time o' night, sitting here all alone 
on the door step ; and the coaches will all be 
gone off the stands, I am afraid. It's a mercy 
of my Unk. 

" Yes, yes, look up, my pretty lass ; don't be 
frightened now, and go off again ; there's your 
brother has you safe, and as for me, I'm a rough 
one to look on, sure and certain ; but would I 
hurt a hair of your head ? Why, I've got three 
little childer at home, bless you." 

But suddenly opening her eyes, she gave one 

wild, agonised stare into Armand's face, and 

uttering a loud shriek, endeavoured to spring 

up. She could not ; she sank down upon the 

. step again. 
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" Don't now, don't now/' went on the good- 
natured link- man, as Armand vainly endeavoured 
to soothe her. 

" Surely now ain't it your own brother ? don't 
you see ?" 

" My brother I nay brother !" with a fresh 
^(S'eam of terror. " My brother ! oh no, no, 
no. Where am I ? where am I ?" 

" Why, not in a very comfortable place, for 
sure, seeing it's hard lying on the flags of the 
doorstep, and it past midnight ; but don't take 
on so— you've got your brother with you, and 
we'll manage to get you safe home, now you're 
come to yourself, 

"Where is it, sir?" turning to Armand, who 
was by this time dreadfully agitated, not daring 
to speak> lest he should alarm the young girl 
still more, and provoke some exclamation which 
might enlighten the good link-man as to the 
real state of the case — a thing he was - most 
anxious to avoid. 

** Where is it ?" replied Armand ; " tell him, 
sister. Where will you go ? What . . ." 

" Am I dreaming ?" she cried, trying agai^ 
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to start up; but sinking down again, for her 
brain was whirling ; " who ? what ? where am 
I ? Oh, good heaven I good heaven ! what is 
an this ? Where am I ? where am I ?" looking 
tound upon the lofty houses, now all shut up, 
not a light glancing from a single window, and 
only made dimly visible by the dickering of the 
link-light. 

" Why, miss, don't take on so. You're at the 
comer of the Haymarket, and how you got here 
goodness knows ; but I doubt you've been near 
trampled to death. But don't take on; for 
here's your brother close by. So don't be so 
frightened." 

But she looked strangely at him, and then 
uttering a second cry, again endeavoured to 
spring up. She fell down a third time, and 
fieunted away again. 

" She's not rightly come to herself," said the 
link-lighter, compassionately; "you'd best let 
me go and knock up a coach, and get her home. 
She's but a light little thing, though ; and if as 
how your house is near, I think I could carry 
her in my arms, if as how she wouldn't be too 
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scared to let me — I'm such a rough-looking 
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My father's house is a couple of miles at 
least from this ; it is in the neighbourhood of 
Spital Fields," said Armand. " We must hire a 
coach, and carry her thither — can you get one?" 

" Why, I reckon they're all off their stands by 
this time, but a body might knock one up ; shall 
I go to the next place, where I know some of 
'em put up ?" 

" Pray do — it is the only thing." 

'' You stay here then ; I'll make all the haste 
I can." 

" You must leave me your light." 

" Nay, but how then am I to find my way 
through the streets ? for it is black as pitch." 

" But you must not leave me so." 

'* As you Uke, but I think there's no time to 
lose." 

" Hark ! it's striking one at St. Martin's. 
You bide here ; it's but a little way to go. I 
know a fellow lives back of St. Martin's Lane ; 
I'll get a coach there." 

" Wait till she comes to herself, at least." 
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" Shell never come to herself, I think ; we 
must get her to a doctor.'* 

But she began to move. 

He raised her up, speaking to her in the 
gentlest of tones. 

** Don't be so terrified, pray don't ; you are 
perfectly safe. I would defend you with my 
life's blood, if need were. Do you not feel that 
I would? but there is no danger; this is a 
worthy fellow ; we must let him take the light. 
He will find us a coach, and you will be carried 
safe home. Pray don't tremble so. I swear by 
all that is sacred, you are as safe as in your 
mother's arms." 

At this the poor trembling creature looked 
up again into Armand's face ; something seemed 
to encourage her in it. She gazed a few mo- 
ments wistfully at him ; then cast a bewildered 
look round her, and burst into tears. 

" LQt her cry, let her cry," said the good- 
hearted link-bearer ; " iti'Il help her. Now be a 
good girl, will ye — and stay quietly, while I take 
the link, and get you a coach. It's not far^ and 
I'll soon be back, and nobody '11 harm you. Hark ! 
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there's tii* old watchman oomiog on his beat. 
You stay where you are, and I'll bid him bring 
his lanthom, and have an eye to you till I come 
back. I won't be long ; and I'D get a coach, 
and take you safe to your moth^, poor lamb !" 

'' Mother ! brother ! Am I dreaming ?* 

" Something very like it, my pretty lady ; but 
here's its brother close by ; don't be scared out 
of your wits like. Why do not you say some* 
thing, Master ?" to Armand, who was speechless 
from distress and embarrassment. 

'' Will you trust yourself with me, whilst that 
good man goes for a coach, to carry you home ? 
See, the watchman is coming down the street ; 
he will stay by us till this good fellow returns." 

'* Where am I ? where am I ? — dreaming ? 
dreaming ? Oh ! that I could wake ! Where 
ami? Oh! oh!" 

She seemed to be actually as she imagined 
herself: struggling with the oppression of some 
horrid night-mare. 

" You are awake," said Armand, gently; " you 
have been very nearly trampled to death under 
the horses' feet, but you are quite safe. Let this 
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good fellow get a coach, and we will take you 
safely home. Go now," said he to the man, 
*' and come back as soon as possible." For the 
watchman now came up. 

The man departed. As soon as he was out 
of hearing, Armand said — 

'^He thinks I am your brother; and it is 
better that he should. Don't tremble so; for 
these next few quarters of an hour, imagine me 
your brother. I will soon take you safely 
to your mother. Trust me — trust me — I beg 
of you. Do you think I would hurt a^hair of 
your head ? — ^Heaven strike me dead upon this 
stone first." 

The tone and look seemed to reassure her a 
little, but she was still " far wide ;" her brain 
appeared to have received a shock, which it could 
not recover. In vain he anxiously questioned 
her, as to her home — ^her father's house — her 
mother. 

" No mother — no mother !" was all he could 
get out of her. It was impossible to rous6 her 
from the state in which she was, or get anything 
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the least like a ratioDal answer to the inquiries 
he kept pressing upon her. 

She only replied in incoherent sentences, 
passing her hands from time to time across her 
brow, as if endeavouring to recover her recollec- 
tioD — but in vain. His questions seemed only to 
increase the confusion of her thoughts. At last 
he ceased, and determined to wait the return of 
the link- man with a carriage, carry her home to 
his own mother, and endeavour in the morning 
to msdce out her friends. 

So he sat supporting her on the steps as well 
as he could, and soothing her by repeating the 
words "home — home." 

At last a coach was heard rumbling down the 
street, the faint glimmer of the link light ap- 
peared again, and soon the carriage stopped where 
they were. 

"There is the coach," said Armand; "let 
me put you into it." 

" I want home — am I going home ?" 

^'^Yes, my pretty lady. She's quite mazed- 
like still," said the link-lighter ; " get her 
to her mother, sir — and a doctor to her ; she's 
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got a something — I forget what they call it — 
cushion of the brain, I think ; I once knew a 
lad fall from a scaffold like, and he'd a cushion 
of the brain, and he died next day, poor fellow ! 
You must lift her up. Ay, in that way — keep 
her as quiet as you can — but them coaches do 
rattle so/' 

" Thank you, that will do/' as he having first 
entered the carriage, received her from the hands 
of the good fellow, and placing his arm round 
her, laid her head tenderly upon his shoulder. 
" Thank you very much," giving him money. 

" But, master," said the man, " you're not a 
going to get rid of me in this fashion. I've 
taken quite a fancy to you both, 'specially to 
that pretty sister of yours ; and some way, I 
sha'n't sleep to night if I don't know as how she 
has got safe home — so, by your leave, I'll just 
get on the box with Jarvey here, and then I 
shall be ready to help you to heave her out when 
you get to your own door, for I reckon most; of 
your folks will be gone to bed." 

" By all means," said Armand, feeling a kind 
of relief to have the responsibility in some de- 
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gree divided, and a certain propriety in the at- 
tendance of this rude chaperon, even though 
only upon the coach-box. 

And so, giving the direction to his father's 
house, they started without farther preamble, 
for the slight motion of lifting her into the 
carriage, seemed to have deprived her again of 
sensibility, and she lay without resistance sup- 
ported by Armand. From time to time she 
uttered faint cries and ejaculations, opening her 
eyes, looking round, then closing them and re- 
lapsing into insensibility ; at others she struggled 
painfully. 

As for him, his feelings were singular indeed. 

He was very young. It was the first time in 
his life that he had experienced anything like 
what he now felt. It was the awakening of the 
heart, and under circumstances to him the most 
touching. 

Her helpless dependence — her faint cries — 
her bewildered accents — the slight, delicate, 
girlish form — the childlike face, the abundance 
of soft hair tumbling about all in disorder — 
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those slender, girlish arms, so frail and delicate, 
like the first tender shoots of a young vine ! 

It seemed to him as if his arm which sup- 
ported her, was the shrine of something more 
holy, sacred, and precious, than creation had 
ever presented before, as thus he made, as 
best he could, a cradle round her to soften as 
far as possible the rough jolting of the carriage. 
And never did saintly image inspire more deep, 
more intense devotion. 

To be allowed thus to hold this pure, this most 
lovely image of all dear and sacred upon earth ! 

His heart beat with a calm solemn feeling, 
that pervaded and ennobled his whole being. — 
That he was in a species of ecstacy was most 
true — ^but it was the ecstacy of the pure and 
angel heart, in the first dawn and paradise of 
love. 

Forgive the extravagance of expression in 
which I indulge, but the subject runs away with 
me. A young man's first love is indeed a holy, 
and most lovely thing ; in its passionate respect 
— ^its shy and trembling tenderness — its wild 
poetry of beauty. 
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He felt it all. He was most truly formed to 
feel it in its fiill force and purity. 

And so he knelt and gazed, as he supported 
her, looking down upon that white young face : 

'* Even such a look as the mother ostrich fixes on her 
young, 
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Till that intense affection wakens the breath of life. 

Steele says, speaking of a young lady, " Only 
to love her, was in itself a liberal education/' 

It might be said of Armand, only to love her 
had called to life every power which lay dormiant 
within him, till then unknown and unperceived. 

But the coach, after having jumbled along for 
something mcnre than an hour, stopped before 
Du Chastel's door. She had fall^ at length 
into what seemed a deep sleep, and he was most 
anxious not to disturb her. When the coach 
stopped she moved a little and sighed faintly, 
but fell as it were to sleep again. 

The door of the house was opened by Am- 
brose, looking as cross as an old faithful, rather 
spoiled servant thinks himself entitled to do, 
when he has been kept out of his bed till two 
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o'clock Id the morning, waiting for young master, 
who ought to have been home at ten. 

He stood at the entrance holding it open, and 
frowning awfully, but would not condescend to 
come down the steps or open the door of the 
coach. 

"Tell him to come here," said Armand to 
the link-man, who had descended. 

" You must come and help the young gen- 
tleman, sir, if you please. His sister's lying 
in dead faint there i'th the coach." 

" Sister ! What do you mean ? Sister ! he 
ha'n't sure got a woman there in the coach ?" 

" Woman ! what are you talking of ? No, a 
pretty young girl, and his sister. What is the 
man dreaming of?" 

But the ill-humour of Ambrose was not proof 
any longer against his curiosity ; he wa$ soon 
hobbling down the steps. 

''Madame has been in a pretty pucker, you 
may be sure," he reproachfully began ; " you'H 
go hard to kill her, if you give her (pany s\ich 
evenings ^ this ; — r-but mercy on us ! what 
have we got here ?" 
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" Sflence ! speak softly — ^help me to carry her 
into the house. She seems asleep, but I am 
afraid she is very ill." 

" What have you got here ? What can you 
have brought home ? — ^but bless me, she does 
look very ill ; and, poor innocent ! it is but a 
child, after all. Master Armand, how could you 
come by her ?" 

The good link-man began to look very un- 
easy. 

'* I thought it was his sister. Isn't it his sis- 
ter ? — I thought it was his sister," he kept re- 
peating, anxiously. 

But nobody appeared to regard him. 

" Where are you taking her to ? Whose house 
is this ? I thought it was his sister ! sir 1 young 
man !'' pushing forward, as, assisted by Ambrose, 
Armand was preparing to carry in the still sleeping 
girl up the steps. " Whose house is this ? Sir ! 
you shan't, you mustn't " — growing more earn- 
est and imperative, as he found himself the less 
attended to. 

Armand turned round with a smile, that 
would have reassured suspicion itself. 
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" The house is Mr. Du Chastel's," he said, 
** the great master-weaver, in Spital Fields — Who 
does not know him ? Don't hinder us — she is 
very ill — ^but she is safe here — it is my father's 
house. But you are a good honest fellow— come 
in, if you like." 

And so, as a mother carries a dying infant, or 
as a miser his most precious treasure, or as the 
humblest of devotees his most reverenced saint, 
assisted by Ambrose— or rather followed, for she 
being so light he wanted no help — he carried his 
beauteous burden up stairs, and laid her on his 
mother's couch in the drawing-room, the good 
link-man steadily making his way after him. 

The air of the house, the venerable, stem old 
servant man — above all, the aspect so severe, 
yet so handsome, of that drawing-room, had 
already almost re-assured him. He came up to 
Armand with a countenance in which goodness, 
respect, and satisfaction, were mingled, and 
said, — 

" If you please, sir, I think as how I had 
best go fetch a doctor ?" 

" Thank you, by all means — go to Dr. Du- 
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glas ; he Hves only five doors off, ia this row — 
the left-hand side as you go out." 

And the good fellow, much relieved, though 
sadly puzzled to make out how it all was — 
hurried away. 

He had laid her upon his mother's couch, — 
her fJEur head bent like a drooping lily — <x>mmon, 
but never-exhausted comparison^had £aJlen upon 
her small delicate shoulder, the cheek was ashy 
pale, the eyes heavily dim» her sloada: arms 
hung hdpless down. She was not dead-— but 
this was something more than a sleep. 

'* My fiBLthor ! Call my father, Ambrose — 
what are you hesitating about? Not my mo- 
tile — ^but my mother's maid, old Marguerite — 
the young lady is very ill." 

** Young kdy !" muttoned the old man ; " and 
wh&ce in the woild did you pick her np f Your 
mothacvrill think these quev doings. Nevor 
saw sudi a thing in this house, boy or man, 
before ; but the world's all topsy turvy, ncyw- 
allays, I think.' 

Can my &ther, I say J 

But Du Chastd was abeaify entoing the 
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room — he did not desire to exercise too dose 
an inquisition over his son's proceedings, still 
less did he distrust him ; and last of all, would 
he have wished Armand to feel that he was 
either distrusted or watched : but Du Chastel 
was an anxious parent ; and someway, when 
Armand was abroad, he was always to be found 
sitting reading in his dressing-room, till he heard 
his son return. This night the young man had 
been most unusually late ; and Du Chastel had 
intended to deviate from his ordinary practice, 
and to make some Uttle enquiry as he came up 
to his room; but Armand stopped, as we 
have seen, in the drawing-room. Du Chastel 
listened a short time, then came down. 

"What have we here?" was his exclama- 
tion at the scene which presented itself. A 
young girl extended, apparently asleep, upon 
the sofa — his son kneeling by her side, watch- 
ing her with intense anxiety. 

Armand turned half round. 

" Oh, father !" 

All was right ; the " Oh, father !" the perfect 
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confidence with which the appeal to his sympathy 
and assistance was made, was enough. 

" An accident ?" he asked. " Who is she?" 

" I don't in the least know. Yes, an acci- 
dent. Is she in danger, do you think ? — this 
sleep seems most unnatural.^' 

" Poor young creature !" 

" She is not very ill ? She is not in danger ?" 

" Have you sent for Dr. Duglas ?" 

« Yes." 

" Keep her quiet till he comes. Do not tell 
me how it happened just at present," as Armand 
was about to speak. " Keep all quiet till we 
know how it will be with her. What a lovely 
creature ! Ah ! poor young thing ! some father's 
and mother's heart is just now in sore travail 
about thee." 

But the doctor soon appeared, and with him 
the link-man, who, in spite of all Ambrose could 
urge, would make his way up stairs. 

" Let me, let me," he said, sturdily ; " she's 
half my find, and I shall see how it goes with 
her." 

The physician pronounced the patient to be in 
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a most dangerous state. There had been a slight 
concussion of the brain. Perfect quiet was in- 
dispensable. She must be undressed and laid 
upon a bed, with as little disturbance as possible. 
The doctor looked round with some anxiety — 
there was nobody but Marguerite, and Margue- 
rite was no very gentle hand. 

"Be quiet, be quiet," he said. "No, no, 
Armand, you must not disturb your mother ; 
besides, she is too helpless herself to be of any 
use. I will send to my sister — she'll come 
and do it for us ; we must not move her till 
then. Anne will do it all for us." 

He sat down and wrote a note, and dis- 
patched it by the link-man, who had still re- 
mained hovering anxiously near the drawing- 
room door, with a certain instinctive modesty 
in contradiction of his rough exterior, afraid to 
intrude, yet feeling that he had a sort of right 
as well as a great desire to see the end of it. 

Armand knew Anne Duglas well; and she 
knew him well, and they loved each other 
dearly. This plain woman — for her face 
was what the French call thoroughly dis- 
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gradi — by nature or accident — ^yet gifted, or, 
shall we say, cursed — Oh, no ! — with a heart 
overflowing with the softest and tenderest af- 
fections, had early attached herself to the little 
boy, when Armand, a motherless child, forlorn 
and solitary, in his. great uncle's house, would 
have been weU nigh shipwrecked, if it had not 
been for the gentle cares of this most kind and 
generous-hearted woman. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

My spirit, opening unconsciously, 
Doth feel the harmonies around me now." 

John Edmund Beadb. 



Anne Duglas entered the room, with one of 
the most astonishing edifices in the way of 
night-caps upon her head that ever was seen 
upon woman, under which her face, disfigured 
with the small-pox, and without the slightest 
redeeming circumstance, but that of a skin of 
inexpressible delicacy, peeped forth among frills 
and bows. 

She had dressed herself hastily, and thrown 
on as a surtout, a white dressing, or, as they 
were then called, bed gown of dimity, and over 
that a large square shawl ; but there was that in 
her every gesture and expression, and more es- 
pecially in her tone of voice, that won respect 
and interest at the first moment. 
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Armand hastened to her as soon' as she 
opened the door. He loved her, confided in 
her, rested on this most indulgent and affec- 
tionate of female friends — more almost to 
him than mother — if it he possible for any one 
to be more to a man than his mother ; but 
Armand's mother, as we have seen, wanted the 
right touch and sympathy — in a certain sense she 
was no mother. 

'^ She was in danger of being trampled upon 
in the press of carriages — among the crowd at 
the door of the Opera House. She fell under 
the very feet of the horses. I snatched her up 
and dragged her away. I can recollect nothing 
more; it is all confusion. The carriage for/ 
which she was making, dashed on, I think — 
but I can scarcely remember anything, I foimd 
myself at last, in one of the by-streets, and she 
insensible in my arms. She has not yet been 
able to return a rational answer — see how she 
lies." Thus he ran on. 

" What is the matter, brother f 

" A slight concussion of the brain ; but ex- 
treme quiet and care will save her, I believe." 
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" Mu^t we move her to a bed ?" 

** On consideratioD, I would rather let her be. 
Can you contrive to undress her — ^that is to say, 
merely loose her sash and ligaments ?" 

" Strings r smiUng. 

" Well, weD, strings, then. Let her remain 
on this couch till she has been really asleep, and 
this unnatural drowsiness has subsided — she 
will do then." 

Anne Duglas only had to look up at Du 
Chastel. 

" Of coiu^e — of course — I am extremely 
grateful to you for coming. Shall we leave her 
to you ?" 

" If you will be so good ; and let one of your 
maids be called, and make a small fire — I shall 
sit up with her myself all night — and with the 
materials to make her a cup of tea when she 
wakens ; she'll want nothing more. Yes, dear 
Armand ; trust her to me, I will take care of 
her, and we shall make out who she is in the 
morning." 

Still he lingered. He seemed as if he could 
not tear himself away. He stood gazing, gazing,^ 
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with an expression on his countenance not to be 
mistaken — at least by Anne Duglas — I don't, 
think any of the others perceived it. 

" You must go," she said ; " indeed you 
must." 

" But will she live ? Only assure me she 
will live." 

" Yes, yes, she will live. See, the blueness 
about the lips and the general expression of 
distress are gradually subsiding. Pretty young 
creature 1 One may see ia everything about 
her, that she has been some fond mother's 
pride and darling. Poor mother ! what ago- 
nies she is in at this moment. Perhaps I may 
find some due, so that we may send notice to 
her home immediately, that she is safe. One 
is so grieved for her poor mother !" 

" She said she had no mother." 

" For pity's sake don't keep whispering here. 
Go along, and let me look to the needful," said 
le, almost forcing hiiii out of the room. 

went up stairs, and entered his beloved 
;Dtn, consecrated by so many memories 
fervent wishes, disappointed hopes, and 
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honest purposes^ and hung round with all 
those various expressions of thought, either by 
himself or others, which seemed to him a sort 
of atmosphere in which to breathe freely, buried 
though he was in that remote corner of a 
crowded city, where he lived. But what 
were all these imperfect images of imagination 
and feelings now ? Nothing. 

All seemed pale and faded, as if the light 
which gave them warmth and colour was alto- 
gether gone — extinguished, as is the flame of 
some poor candle, before the brightness of the 
sun. 

A new sense-— a sentiment unknown till 
now — something sweeter, dearer, holier, was 
possessing his soul, and throbbing with a feeling, 
how exquisite! in the pulses of his young, 
unhackneyed heart. 

He did not attempt to lie down. He kept 
walking up and down his room, in a tumult, to 
his young inexperience, of inexplicable feelings. 
All he understood, was the ineffable charm which 
bound him to her ; further than this he did not 
go. He thought not of consequences — of a 

o 2 
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future ; the present was ecstacy, and it was all 
one now. 

And so he paced up and down his room. 

At last, he softly opened his door, and stole 
down stairs to listen outside the drawing-room . 
He thought he heard faint whispers from time 
to time. The good doctor must be there with 
his sister. This comforted him. He had the 
greatest faith in both. They would not let 
her die. No, she would not be suffered to 
die. A better faith than that in any earthly 
physician, seemed within, to assure him that she 
should not die. He who gave her, would not 
let her die. She was too precious, too lovely, 
thus to be lost. 

And then he went up stairs again, and in 
doing so met his father. 

" I was coming to your room, Armand. I 
knew you would not be asleep. I have, as yet, 
heard nothing of this strange affair: where 
you have been this night, or where you found 
this young creature. She has all the appear- 
ance of one too tenderly nurtured, to form one 
in an adventure like this; for if ever I saw 
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purity and innocence written upon a face, it is 
upon her's." 

" Father, will you come into my room for a 
moment ?" 

Du Chastel accepted the invitation, and sat 
down in the chair his son presented. 

The young man remained standing. 

" Father, I have done wrong, perhaps — ^but 
do not be alarmed. I have no very criminal con- 
fession to make. As I passed down the Hay- 
market to-night, I was seized with a sudden, 
aknost invincible desire, to see for once what was 
inside a theatre — ^inside the Op^a House more 
especially. I did not stop to consider whether 
you or my mother would approve of what I was 
doing, or perhaps I should never have gone in. 
It did not seem to me that there was any great 
harm in it." 

** No great harm certainly in »Y,'' was all Du 
Chastel said. 

" I should be sorry to pain my mother by 
offending her scruples ; yet forgive me, sir, there 
is something within me which seems to refuse 
assent to those scruples — a something which 
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refuses obedience to opinions I cannot make 
my own.'* 

^' I understand you. I regret that it is so ; 
but the time has arrived, when such opinions 
will no longer govern even us, as they have 
hitherto done/' 

Armand related how all had happened. 

" What strange incidents occur in life," was 
his father's remark; ^Mt is aknost incredible, 
unaccountable — that a girl so surrounded and so 
guarded, could, imder any circumstances, fall 
into such extreme and varied dangers. The 
extraordinary part of it is, that the loss was not 
instantly discovered, and that the carriage drove 
away without her. One must have perfect con- 
fidence in you, Armand," he added, smiling, 
" to credit your story as I do ; and I would 
advise you never to repeat it to unworthy ears, 
for it would inevitably be voted an ill-conceived 
and preposterous invention." 

"All passed in such confusion, that I can 
account for nothing," was Armand's reply. " I 
found her thrown upon me for protection, with- 
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out the slightest clue to discover her friends. 
I thought the hest thing was to bring her home 
to you and my mother. I do not know whe- 
ther I did right or wrong." 

" I do not well see how you could have done 
better." 

" Yet the idea of what her friends must be 
suffering is most annoying." 

"But it is impossible to do anything to- 
night." 

" She will not be able to be moved to-mor- 
row ?" asked Armand, nervously. 

His father glanced suddenly up — one glance 
was enough. Du Chastel remembered the 
days of his own youth. Sweet visions fleeted 
for a moment past. He gave one sigh of re- 
gret to the years which never return — 

One sigh of satisfaction was added, as he 
looked at his son. In that faith which when 
well placed, truthful and strong, is the guiding 
star of a young man's destiny. 

But he kept his thoughts to himself. He 
would not mar the first delicate unfolding of 
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passion by his interference. He would not tear 
open that timidly-expanding bud, and deprive his 
son, in those first holy moments of bashful 
feeliDg, of the comfort of believing that a secret 
so precious was hidden from every eye. 

He shook hands with him and went away. 
And Armand, who seemed to understand, and 
not to imderstand ; fEundy to perceive, and not to 
percme his father's sympathy ; loved him more 
warmly than ever, and returned to his own 
meditations. 



The morning broke upon him, and he had 
scarcely rested. He had passed the night in 
nervous, Inroken slumbers ; every now and then, 
startmg up and stealing down, to listoi at the 
drawing-room door. Long the feint whisper- 
ings might be heard ; at last there was silence, 
only interrupted by a very audible snore. 

Armand recognised it for the good doctor's. 
It was thus he had seen him once or twice iaU 
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asleep by the bed-side of a patient, when his 
anxiety had been relieved by a change for the 
better — so he knew by this symptom that all 
must be going on well ; and ascending the 
stairs with a lighter heart, relieved from the 
most pressing of his anxieties, he threw himself, 
dressed as he was, on his bed, and fell soundly 
asleep. 

The beams of the early sun played upon his 
face and wakened him. He sprang up, opened 
his door, and listened. All in the house was 
profoundly still, though it was not earlier than 
people were usually stirring ; but the disturbance 
^f the preceding night had kept everybody 
late. 

Once more down stairs he crept; but the 
doctor was stiU snoring, so he again went 
back, and waited with all the impatience of a 
foolish child, to whom time appears ac- 
tually to stand still, irntil at last people began 
to stir. 

Then he suddenly bethought himself what a 
wretched figure he should make after his night's 
watching, and he began in haste to rc-dress ; 
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but all was done in a most hurried man- 
ner, so impatient was he to get down. His 
fingers trembled so with haste, that he could 
hardly manage them. 

As he left his room, he met his father on the 
landing. Du Chastel looked at him and smiled, 
and thought that Rosalind might be sometimes 
mistaken in her symptoms of true love. Ar- 
mand made anything rather than the neglected 
appearance she attributes to the lover. 

The drawing-room door was just being gently 
opened as they reached the foot of the stairs, 
and the doctor, with a stealing, cat's pace, his 
boots all the time creaking in the most pro- 
voking manner, came out, looking more than 
usually authoritative as regarded that silence, 
which he always required to be observed in his 
sick rooms. 

"Hist — hist! don't be so impatient,'' whis^ 
pered he, in reply to the anxiously enquiring 
looks of the young man, who pressed forward 
to meet him, but did not speak. " She'll live 
— everybody always does live. — Nobody dies — 
not one in a hundred. — People make such a 
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fuss with their terrors. — I tell you nobody dies 
— not one in a thousand ; and Til be bound 
you young gentleman — simpleton, I mean — 
have been fidgeting yourself out of your senses 
all night ; and my good friend, your father, has 
been ill enough at ease, I warrant. Pooh — 
pooh ! only keep people quiet, and nobody dies. 
The worst is, they will make a fuss, and don't 
keep people quiet." 

He indulged the impatience of the young 
man, however, by opening the door about a 
quarter of an inch, so that Armand could just 
see the couch, and Anne Duglas sitting by it. 
More than that, strain his eyes as he would, it 
was impossible to distmguish. 

"I wish to speak with you, doctor," said 
Du Chastel ; and the doctor went out, most pro- 
vokingly shutting the door after him, and shew- 
ing by his manner that nobody was to presume 
to open it. 

** Is she better ?" began Du Chastel ; whilst 
Armand, leaning against the banister, in silence 
devoured every word that was said. 

" Yes — yes, she'll do now ; but it's been a 
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near thing. Very strange story, now isn't it ? 
Who could be such a fool and blockhead as to 
have the care of her and let her fall ? Can't 
understand it in the least !" 

^^ Has she recovered her recollection ? Can 
she tell us where to send to her friends ?" 

" Why, she has — and she has not. She is 
still confused — ^but I think she was a little 
daunted at the sight of me. Best leave her to 
Anne— everybody tells everything to Anne." 

The poor young girl did in trudi look sadly 
scared and bewildered, when she awoke from 
her heavy sleep to a perception of where she 
was. She stared roimd her with a wild look of 
terror ; but her eyes fell upon the face of Anne 
Duglas, and the terror subsided as by a charm. 

" Where am I ? and what has happened ?" 
she again asked. 

^' You are among friends, de^ly anxious to 
restore you to your own. You can teU me now 
where they are to be found. Your poor mother! 
she will be very anxious about you. Just give 
me her address, and we will send to her in- 
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stantly ; and then set your mind at ease, and lie 
quiet till she comes." 

"My mother!" and the colour flew to her 
face—" I have no mother." 

" Your friends — your father then." 

" My father is not in town. It's my aunt." 

"Whoever it is, she will be miserable till 
you are found." 

" Yes — I suppose so." 

" And where must we send ?" 

" To twenty.five, Lower Grosvenor Street." 

" And your aunt's name is — " 

" Mrs. Fitzroy." 

Accordingly to Mrs. Fitzroy, Lower Grosvenor 
Street, a messenger was inmxediately sent. 



There was a back-drawing room in Du 
Chastel's house, which did not, according to the 
fashion of more modern times, open by folding- 
doors into the front one. Here the party, 
exiled from the front room, took refuge. A 
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couch was arranged for Claire, and the father 
and son breakfasted with her. 

Du Chastel was gone to his counting-house ; 
but Armand lingered after him ; for, in 
truth, he found it impossible to tear himself 
away. 

His mother, indeed, made very nervous by 
the idea of receiving a stranger lady all alone, 
had begged of him not to leave her. 

So he sat down by the fire, and took up a 
book, and pretended to read ; but if you had 
looked over his shoulder, you would have found 
that the book was upside down. 

It was almost as soon as it well could be 
after the time had elapsed that was required for 
a messenger to reach the neighbourhood of 
Grosvenor Square, that a carriage drove rapidly 
up to the door. Not, however, with that head- 
long haste that marks a mother flying to her 
rescued child ; but still with proper rapidity. 

The knocker had been tied up, so that the 
thundering announcement which would other- 
wise have duly signified the importance of her 
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who was about to come up stairs, had been 
prevented. 

Yet there was a bustle in the hall, quite un- 
usual in that sober house, and Ambrose looked 
very cross and' rather frightened, as he half- 
opened the back drawing-room door, and in his 
usual unceremonious manner, announced Mrs. 
Fitzroy. 

The lady entered, accompanied by a young 
man ; and Armand recognized at once the in- 
habitant of the opera box of the preceding 
evening. 

The beauty which distinguished Mrs. Fitzroy 
was little diminished by the terrible inquisition 
of day-light, though her age was approaching 
to that period when daylight is apt to reveal 
very unpleasant truths. 

She was exceedingly fair. Her features were 
delicate and beautiful; her eyes of a lovely 
blue, beamed with a most persuasive sweetness. 
There was an air of innocence difficult to de- 
scribe pervading her countenance, which even 
at the more advanced age she had attained, gave 
it an irresistible charm. 
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All that was left to desire in this perfection 
of face and form was, that the figure should 
have been a little less full. Yet this very defect 
— if defect it were — set off by the rare delicacy 
of her complexion, seemed only to render her 
whole appearance more soft and winning. In enu- 
merating her perfections, movements the most 
graceful, and a voice of music, should not be 
forgotten. 

A strange contrast to all this softness and 
loveliness was presented by the young man 
who followed her. His appearance I have al- 
ready described ; and I cannot say that further 
acquaintance diminished the unpleasing, not to 
say repulsive character of his hard countenance. 

As now seen, his figure looked short, thick 
and heavy ; his forehead, it is true, was splendidly 
developed; but the brow was ponderous and 
lowering ; overshadowing eyes, deep set, and of 
the darkest black. These eyes, when at rest, were 
cold, passionless, and thoughtful, yet burning 
with a sort of deep, concentrated fire; but 
when excited, they flashed with an almost 
unearthly brightness. The features were coarse 
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and ill cast ; the complexion dark and sallow ; 
the hair harsh, and the colour of the raven ; the 
mouth — that feature in which we read, or fancy 
we read, the characters of the heart — was thick- 
lipped and coarse, yet nevertheless had a strange 
union of strength, and a kind of bitter sweet- 
ness in it. 

The gestures and motions of this remarkable 
being were as inconsistent as the rest of his ap- 
pearance ; a nervous awkwardness being com- 
bined with that sort of self-assertion, which 
arises from conscious strength. Shyness and 
timidity alternated with a blunt abruptness al- 
most amounting to brutality of manner. 

We were little prejudiced in his favour when 
we saw him at the Opera ; he appears to much 
greater disadvantage this morning. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" In stem mountAin forms repellent, in rock strength 

that mocks control. 

Dwells a spirit and a feeling, that doth concentrate the 

soul." 

JoHK Edmttnd Reade. 

Claire half rose from her couch to greet 
Mrs. Fitzroy, but sank back again, in a spasm 
of nervous oppression. It was terrible work for 
her to receive a perfect stranger — but Mrs. Fitz- 
roy 's manner soon set her at ease. 

" My mother is an invalid," Armand had 
said ; " excuse her rising." 

And Mrs. Fitzroy had swam rather than 
walked to the sofa, so smooth and undulating 
was her gait, and taking Madame Du Chastel's 
hand, had expressed her thanks in a manner 
which savoured, as Armand thought, more of 
politeness, dashed with a good deal of hauteur, 
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rather than of softer feeling — indeed, of any 
feeling there was not much evidence — but then, 
everything was so gracefully done and uttered. 

It was very different with her companion. 

The dark, heavy-featured face was working 
strongly. 

" I only wonder I am alive," was all he said, 
in reply to Arraand's remark of how extremely 
he must have suffered. 

" I cannot conceive how it all came about," 
young Du Chastel went on, for he felt, he could 
not divine why, attracted towards this repulsive- 
looking being ; " but, thank heaven ! all is right 
now ; and we must try to forget last night." 

A shudder, which might be said rather to 
convulse than pass through the frame of 
the other, was the only answer to this ; the face 
was expressing at the same time exquisite pain. 

Armand went on, endeavouring to relieve 
him, for he understood what he must be suf- 
fering. 

" Your sister — " 

Why did he say, "your sister?" He did 
not know it was the young man's sister ; but 

p 2 
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it seemed as if he would have it so — force it to 
be so — they should be brother and sister. 

" Your sister, they assure me, is going on as 
well as possible ; all danger is over ; quiet alone 
is necessary. My mother will have the plea- 
sure of keeping the young lady prisoner for a 
few days. It will be a great happiness to us. 

" She is not my sister," was the blunt reply ; 
and the stranger relapsed into silence. 

He did not, however, turn away ; his eyes, 
glancing under those heavy lowering brows, 
fixed themselves upon Armand. There was a ' 
strange fascination in them ; Armand felt un- 
comfortable — he knew not why. 

The colloquy, however, if it would have pro- 
ceeded further, which seemed doubtful, was 
broken into, by Madame Du Chastel requesting 
her son to inform Miss Duglas that Miss Fitz- 
roy's aunt was waiting to see her. 

Upon this, Armand left the room. The 
eyes of the young man followed him to the 
door, then a sort of unnatural sigh, more of a 
convulsion than a sigh it seemed, 
And he turned to his moUior, 
him with — 
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" You see, my dear Leonard, that you need 
not have made yourself so excessively wretched. 
I told you so all the time. Very bad accidents 
rarqly happen, except in romances ; things come 
right some way or other. Poor fellow !" turn- 
ing to Madame Du Chastel, " you cannot con- 
ceive how miserable he has been — he took so 
much blame to himself. It was in vain to tell 
him that, in accidents such as these, nobody 
ought to be blamed — such things will occur 
now and then ; but some people love to in- 
dulge in such worlds of useless pain. You can 
have no idea what a night I have had with 
him." 

But Leonard answered not. 

He persevered in a silence which it was 
difficult to know whether to ascribe to obsti- 
nacy, shyness, or to feelings too deep for ut- 
terance. One glance he gave to his mother — 
for this lovely creature actually was his mother 
— then turned away, as if accustomed to find 
no sympathy either of thought or feeling there. 

" Strange being !" muttered Mrs. Fitzroy, 
and then went on talking over the details of the 
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accident with much apparent ease and indif- 
ference — though she was, in fact, anything 
but at ease or indifferent. On the contrary, she 
was excessively fidgetted and annoyed at what 
had happened, and' most impatient to get her 
young charge safely home ; so that this provok- 
ing and unfortunate business might, by some 
contrivance or other, be hushed up, and, so far 
as possible, remain a secret to the young lady's 
father. 

" He is so unreasonable and violent," thought 
Mrs. Fitzroy to herself, '' that if he once takes 
it into his head to be angry, there is no know- 
ing what may come of it." 

But it was her usual practice to hide every 
annoyance under a soft and polished manner. 

But now the door opened, and, followed by 
young Du Chastel, Anne Duglas entered. 

'* Miss Duglas, my mother's firiend, who has 
watched Miss fitzroy through last night," said 
Armand, presenting the small, pale, plain, but 
interesting-looking woman to the splendid Mrs. 
Rtrroy. 

"' I thought, madam," b^n Anne Duglas, 
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^* I had better acquaint you myself with the state 
in which the young lady lies. It is still neces- 
sary that she should remain perfectly quiet. I 
could almost...... my brother could almost have 

b^ged that a few more hours another day 

and night, indeed — might elapse before she went 
through the little agitation of seeing even you. 
If you could trust her to my care a short 
time longer — " 

But Mrs. Fitzroy had already risen from her 
chair. 

'* I am most impatient to see her. I am 
sure, dear madam, you will excuse me, but I 
mtist see her. I consider myself as standing 
m her mother's place. As for remaining here, 
I am sure you are excessively good ; but I am 
most impatient to get her home-." 

Miss Duglas looked uneasy. 

'^ It is natural that you should feel impatient, 
madam, to see her. I know not that I can 
venture to oppose it. Yet my brother, who has 
left the house but about a quarter of an hour 
ago, was very urgent with me upon the subject. 
There was so much natural agitation excited 
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when she heard that you were immediately ex- 
pectedy that he was of opinion if you could be 
persuaded to delay the interview until to-morrow 
morning, it would be better for all parties." 

"Impossible! my dear madam — utterly im- 
possible ! ' Surely it can do her nothing but 
good to see me — and when I have come, too, 
for the express purpose of conveying her home ! 
To go back without seeing her is not to be 
thought of !" 

There was a slight touch of temper in the 
tone with which the last few words were uttered. 

Anne Duglas looked as if she knew not 
exactly what to say. It seemed so natural that 
Mrs. Fitzroy should insist upon seeing her niece, 
that it was impossible, if she persisted, to oppose 
it. And yet the young lady, at mention of the 
interview, had looked as if it would not produce 
that soothing effect which, from the softness of 
Mrs. Fitzroy 's manner, might have been anti- 
cipated. 

Leonard had stood a silent, but not unob- 
servant spectator of what was passing. 
^ And as his mother was proceeding to cross 

the room for the purpose of seeing the patient. 
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he started abruptly forward, and laying his dark 
sinewy hand upon that soft arm of hers, said — 

" No ! Not if it may hurt her—'* 

"Hurt her! Nonsense! — Indeed," resum- 
ing her usual sweetness of tone and expression, 
and turning to Anne Duglas — " you will ex- 
cuse me, but I miLst see her." 

Still Anne hesitated. 

** You think... I understood it to .be your opi- 
nion — the medical man's opinion — that to dis- 
turb her now might be injurious," said Leonard 
Rtzroy. 

" I fear so, indeed." 

" Then, mother, we will return again to- 
morrow morning." 

"How absurd you are!" said she, quite 
angruy, nature at last getting the better of con- 
ventional smoothness. Mrs. Fitzroy was one 
who never could brook opposition. " How 
absurd you are! Here have you been raving 
about all night like a wild wood-demon, rather 
than a man; and now, when she is close at 
hand, you don't care to see her. But I choose 
to see her. It is new to me that young ladies 
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should be too ill to receive their best friends. / 
can understand nothing of all this." 

She was preparing to leave the room. 

But he put himself before her. 

**>N0) mother, this must not be, shall not 
be/' he added, with decision. 

" Well, well, of course it must be as you 
please," was the reply, and to the astonishment 
of every one, Mrs. rit2a'oy returned to her seat ; 
and after making a few more inquiries from 
Anne Duglas, and having ascertained that it 
would reallv be much better to defer the inter- 
view, at least for a few hours, she returned to 
her carriage followed by her son, and took her 
departure. He put her into the carriage, but 
he did not enter it : he shut to the door, and 
ordered the coachman to drive on. 

But his mother interfered. 

" You are not going home with me ?" 

" No, I shall stay here." 

" Absurd ! and what are these people to do 
with you, or you with them, I wonder ? You 
do not intend to ask to see her when I am 
gone — that would be too excessively childish even 
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for you. Promise me you will not. If she is 
kept quiet, I shall be able to move her much the 
sooner, and I am sure it will do her no good to 
see yow." 

His face darkened at this — he shook his 
head. 

" Then you will promise me not to attempt 
it?" 

He looked determined not to give this pro- 
mise. 

" Nay, nay, if that's it, I shall insist upon 
seeing her myself/* 

" Well, well, I promise." 
" And how long do you intend to stay, bother- 
ing these good people here ?" 

" I must be at the Society's rooms, if possible, 
by two." 

" To be sure. Well, promise me you will be 
a good boy, and I promise you we will have her 
safe at home again in much less time than you 
expect." 

And so they, mother and son, parted. 
Leonard Fitzroy re-entered Du Chastel's 
house. 
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But he did not immediately go up stairs ; the 
door of a small library behind the dining-room 
was standing open ; the apartment was unoccu- 
pied, and he went in. 

He was endeavouring to master his agitation, 
but he shook and trembled so, that he could 
scarcely stand. He sat down, he leaned his 
face against the side of the book-case — his heart 
was throbbing violently. They were the sub- 
siding throbs of one of those agonies of existence 
which he had been enduring for the last hours. 

He was struggling hard to master his emotion, 
as he had struggled, and with better success, to 
conceal it. 

The revulsion of feeling, from the extremity 
of distress to almost perfect security, was too 
much for him ; for he was one made up of those 
contradictions in character which almost ensure 
a suffering life. 

To leave the house at present seemed iinpos- 
sible, for she was in it ; and yet he had pro- 
mised not to attempt to see her. But he must 
hear more of her. Why had he suffered his 
mother to extort that promise from him ? The 

patient might have been allowed to see him ; it 
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would have been a very difiFerent thing from 
seeing his mother. 

He sat there till he grew calmer, and began 
to wish to go up stairs again and hear more ; 
but then his old enemy, intense nervous shyness, 
which had vanished in a considerable degree 
before the horrible excitements of the last few 
hours, began to torment him. He listened, and 
all was so perfectly still, that not the least sound 
was to be heard. He wanted courage to break it, 
and present himself unexpectedly. It was plain 
every one imagined he had departed with his 
mother. Oh ! that the dear, gentle-looking 
Miss Duglas would come down ! 

There was something in her face which had 
already excited a feeling rare with him, for he 
lived almost like one forbid, an alien and a 
stranger among his fellow-creatures, so ex- 
ceptional was his nature. He felt drawn to her 
he knew not why. If he could but see her 
again ! And at this moment, through the half- 
opened door, he beheld her descending the stairs. 
She looked so gently and kindly, that it was 
impossible to be afraid of her. 
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She started and seemed surprised to find 
him still in the house. 

" I beg your pardon," she said, approaching 
him, " but perhaps you are wanting something. 
Can I do anything for you ?" 

" I can't go away," he answered, bluntly. 

" That is so natural — it is so painful," she 
replied, " to have a friend under circumstances 
like these, and not be allowed to see her. I 
was very sorry, but it is unwise to run risks." 

** Ay, my mother ! — ^You were quite right — 
but do you think" — hesitating — " do you think 
she would see me ?" 

" I do not know, indeed. Would you very 
much wish it ? — Would you like me to try ?" 

" I feel as if I would give half my remaining 
existence to see her but for a moment — ^yet " 

" It may agitate her, you mean." 

" No," gloomily, " I don't mean that ; / — it 
won't agitate Aer, and it shall not agitate me. 
Jbe kind of you to ask her whether 
like to see me — perhaps she might — 
know — she has a great deal of good 
She may not dislike to say that she 
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forgives me the injury my stupid awkwardness 
has done her." 

^' She has just fallen into a doze, and must 
not be disturbed at present. When she awakens, 
I will let you know." 

Anne Duglas felt much interested in this sin- 
gular being ; there was an instinctive sympathy 
in her f(Jr every one who suffered from intense 
feeling, and more especially from unretumed 
love. 

"No, thank you. After all, I am under a 
promise not to attempt to see her till my mo- 
ther returns ; and besides, I am engaged else- 
where. Good morning." 

He was going, but he suddenly stopped and 
turned back. It was only to stammer forth — 

" We are deeply, deeply indebted to you." 

And so he went away. 

He took his way towards the west end of the 
town, through those narrow lanes, rather than 
streets, of Spital Fields. He looked round with 
a mingled feeling of surprise and sympathy. 

He was, of course, aware of the existence of 
this population, associated with so melancholy a 
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story of human perversity ; but, like most of the 
rest of the world, he had troubled himself little 
with the fate of the victims. 

The picture of obscure and humble industry 
presented by the scene around him, at that time 
far more peculiar and characteristic than it is 
now, interested him much. But he had been 
yet more struck by the view, slight and passing 
as it had been, afforded by the interior of Du 
Chastel's house. 

It was so unlike what he had been accus- 
tomed to. 

The glare of ostentatious wealth, which sur- 
rounded him in his own family, was odious to 
him. He was of a deep reflective nature, that 
loved to dwell among the most abstracted re- 
cesses of scientific lore. One of those singular 
and exceptional intellects which appear to have 
been created to penetrate far into the hidden se- 
crets of things, and employ itself in those specula- 
tions of the pure reason, so little acceptable to the 
ordinary run of mankind. For that he was born, 
and for little else. 

Consider how, as child, boy, man, he must 
have found himself isolated among the showy, 
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sup^ciad people, by whom he was sorrounded. 
What carod tihey for bis peculiar gifts, the value of 
which they were tjuite incapable of understandiDg. 
To those who could discern little beyond mere 
externals, he had appeared nothing better than 
Qia awkward, heavy, rather stupid boy ; for, like 
many others possessing tumilar gifts, nature with 
these high endowments had united an exterior 
more than commonly deficient in every-day ac- 
complishments. 

The dung-hill cock when he found a gem, 
could scarcely be at a greater loss to know what 
to do with it, tiian were Leonard Fitzroy's pa- 
rents with this remarkable boy. 

After sundry endeavours upon the part of his 
miother to make him like other people, she aban- 
doned the attempt, surrendering him, in utter 
despair, to the inspirations of one of the most 
remarkable intellects of his day. 

This story reminds one of Ampere, with his 
amazing intellect, yet so dull as regarded com- 
mon things ; a helpless inaptitude, which at 
once excites the wonder and the contempt of 
triumphaiit mediocrity. 

VOL. I. Q 
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So he had lived, and his would have been a 
joyless existence enough, but for those gleams 
of exultation which attend the successful exer- 
tions of the intellect. And such gleams were 
rare. Long nights and days of painful exertion 
of thought, despondency, and wearisome, un- 
assisted toil, would be passed before he could cry 
Eureka. 

And even success gave but a momentary hap- 
piness. These gleams were like those of a frosty 
winter, shining yet cold. 

Nobody sympathized, nobody cared, nobody 
knew — he had, as yet, no one with whom to share 
the triumph, for he still lived quite out of the 
scientific world, which was not then accessible 
as it is now. Yet, under this ungracious 
exterior there was a heart yearning for love — 

susceptible, passionate but that heart had 

been denied a voice. A strange and fatal dumb- 
ness, far worse than the mute and speechless 
tongue it is, when the countenance, the gesture, 
the very tone, conceal rather than transmit the 
feelings. 

From a child he had felt that nobody loved 
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him ; and this belief seemed to have destroyed all 
natural piety. His father a mere man of expense, 
his mother now a widow, and a showy, fashion- 
able elder brother, had become equally indiffer- 
ent to him. Yet, feeling was not altogether 
extinguished, and only burnt with a greater in- 
tensity in one solitary instance. 

The young girl of the Opera-box was his 
cousin ; she was younger than he was by some 
four or five years — a large difference in childhood 
and early youth. She, like himself, had been a 
good deal left to her own guidance ; her mother 
had died early, and her father, who valued her 
highly as the very beautiful heiress — for ex- 
tremely beautiful she promised to be — of his 
fortunes, contented himself with spoiling her in 
every posible way, wherever they came in con- 
tact. This was not very fi'equently, for he was 
absorbed in the pursuits of wealth and am- 
bition. 

Of course, this idol, the source of so much 
pride and self-gratulation to a rich and coarse- 
natured father, ran a fair chance of being 
ruined, body and soul. The little girl was left to 

Q 2 
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nurses and govimiesses, snd the chapter ^ aooi- 
dents — 'a chapter ^at soQKttimes marvellously 
befriends those who -have no ^othcr friend, though 
woe to him Who volotitarily •exposes hk cdiild 

to it. 

The little girl and Leonard Fitzroy being 
cousins, of course had met, though not very 
friequently— 4>ut it had been enough. His heart 
had fised itself, and for ever. The attachment 
had began when she was quite a little thing ; it 
had grown with bis growth, and strengthened 
with his strength, unobserved 'by any ^one. 

And so this love of his had grown up the 
secret treasure of his existence. And silently 
and quietly, as leaf after leaf expands, had feeling 
after feeling unfolded and been strengthened by 
imperceptible d^ees, till at length, with advanc- 
ing years, a deeper and more passionate intensity 
of Tipened love, hidden under all his apparent 
apathy, had began to reveal its existence 
by deep, convulsive, startling throbs, Which 
were little understood, even by himself, until the 
agony of the last night had done that which 
years, perhaps, of the usual peaceful devotion 
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might not have effected ; in the agony of his 
grief his heart had been revealed to him, 
and he knew that he loved her to distrac- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER X; 

The fine lady had left everything unsettled ; 
they did not know how soon she intended to 
return. 

The patient dozed and slumbered, and her 
gentle nurse would not disturb her. So no 
questions were asked, and no further discoveries 
made. 

Armand found it impossible to leave the house 
that morning. He kept hovering about the 
stairs and back drawing-room, beguiling the 
time by at intervals going up to his own snug- 
gery, and endeavouring to sketch from memory 
the figure of their guest — ^now as he watched 
her prattling at the Opera — now as she lay 
helpless before him. 

His facility was remarkable, but he could not 
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succeed to his own satisfaction. That^ indeed, 
was impossible ; the image in his fancy mocked 
his pencil. 

So stole the tedious hours away, and still he 
was not allowed a glance at her; but Anne 
Duglas, who divined his feelings — alas ! hers 
was the divination of cruel self-experience — en- 
deavoured to comfort him with the assurance 
that the young lady would be well enough that 
evening to be carried up-stairs, and that he should 
lend a helping hand in the operation ; adding, 
that she hoped she would be able to join 
the family party in the course of the following 
day. 

So passed the morning. 

Two — three — four — struck upon the neigh- 
bouring church clock. 

A quarter past four — was there ever so tedious 
a day? 

Half-past four ; but the sound of a carriage 
thundering down the street is heard, and it stops 
at Du Chastel's garden-gate. 

Ambrose opens the hall door, and in comes 
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the hdy. Mrs. litzroy was no longer accom- 
panied bj her son. In his place appeared a gen- 
tleman in black, looking extremely professional. 

She is shewn upstairs ; and with her accus- 
tomed soft smile, but in a raann^ tbat wiil not 
be refused, enquires for Miss Duglas. 

Madame Bu Chasld, fetigued by the agitation 
of the preceding night and the moming^s exer- 
tion, had akeady retired to her room. 

Amie Daglas answers to the summeosi 

^^ My dear madam, hoiw can I tfaaak you snfp 
ficiently for your kind attentions to the dear 
child ? but I am come with the hope to relieve 
you from further trouble. Dr. Armitage — Miss 
Duglas. He will examine your patient; and 
under the sanction of his authority, which I hope 
to obtain, I intend to carry her home.** 

Anne Duglas looked distressed. 

Armand turned pale. 

'^ Do you think it safe to mor% her so soon P" 
b^an Miss Duglas. " I beg... Mr. Du Cbastd 
will assure you — that his femily oniy esteem 
themselres privileged in being allowed t& detain 
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the jrouBg^ lady nektil she eaa be moved without 
tke leftst ri^. Indeed^ you must allow rm to say 
— I thi&k H would be highly imprudent to expose 
her to the motion of a carriage at present." 
On this^ Armand thought himself bound to 

ik came forward. 

" My mother^ I am^ certain, would be most 
distressed aA the idea of tihe young lady beuog 
moved one hour before it can be done with per<r 
feet security. Dr. Duglas, I believe still recom- 
mends absolute quiet" 

MrsL Fitzroy bd^ed up at the very handsome 
youBg gentleman who addressed hsr. He was 
colouring, and looking more ausiojus than siie 
thought there was any occasion for; and her 
resolution was strengthened. She was a &t^ 
sedbg womaai^ this Mrs. Fitzroy, in spite of her 
air of unsuspectinig innocencek 

^' Thank you very much/' she said, rath^ 
coldly. ''Dr. Armitage will decide upon aH 
that. Can we see my nieoe ?" turning to Anne. 
'' I am ratb^ pressed for time/' 
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" She is not asleep?" — enquired the Doctor. 

'^ No, she has been dozing, but is now lying 
with her eyes open. She seems inclined to be 
very still." 

" We wDl see the patient, then, if you please." 

Miss Duglas could make no fiirther opposition. 
The medical man and the lady entered the room 
together, and alone. They did not seem to 
think it necessary that Miss Duglas should ac- 
company them. 

After about a quarter of an hour had elapsed, 
the door opened, and the Doctor came out. 

** It is decided that the patient is quite in a 
fit state to be moved ; and Mrs. Fitzroy is natu- 
rally most anxious to have her niece under her 
own care. Perhaps, madam, you wiU be kind 
enough to assist the lady in the little prepara- 
tions which may be necessary for her departure ; 
and with this young gentlefcan's assistance. I 
can insure the lifting her in perfect safety to the 
carriage. 

Anne Duglas still hesitated. 

" There is not the shadow of a cause for ap- 
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prehension. I pledge my medical reputation 
upon getting her safely home/* the Doctor re- 
plied authoritatively ; " and Mrs. Fitzroy is 
naturally impatient that it should he done.*' 

There was nothing for it but . to obey ; and 
Anne entered th^ sick-room. 

The Doctor and Armand were left alone. 

" Are you not afraid ?" Armand broke out, 
bluntly enough, for he was too anxious for 
forms. " I understood, from the physician who 
was first called in, that it was of the utmost im- 
portance to keep her perfectly at rest for the 
present." 

" I bow to his authority,** said the young 
gentleman in black, looking half sarcastic, half 
inclined to be affronted ; " or ought to bow, I 
should say ; but it is not my practice to pay any 
very great attention to the notions of medical 
gentlemen of the* old school, and practising — 
excuse me — in somewhat obscure quarters of 
this town. With the advantages I have all 
along possessed, of communicating with the 
most eminent men of the age, I may be allowed. 
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perhaps, to place Mme leeileidismce od my owb 
jadgment. I prcmcNmoe, that the ycmng lady 
may be moved without the sEghfcsst danger; 
and Mrs. Fitzroy, het auat, is very desiroas thai 
it shoidd be done. I presume yen wSl not re- 
fuse your assistance ; or we mutt have recomse 
to that off the feotmaa.'' 

•^If it i» to be so, I shall ha leady tadb the 
best I cao^" 

The fr&at dmng^room ck>or re^ened. Anae 
Dugias came cut again, saying-^ 

We are ready. Armaadt^ you ms^ comie 
m. 

And he entered. 

The sufferer was lying upan the so&, whidti 
she had not yet quitted, stitt in the dress, she 
were the evening before,, but with a Wge and 
rich India shawl throwD over it, and! over her 
head. Under thisi drapery, hu skndor figorea 
and the deHcate features of her beautiful fsioe, 
now of a deadty palenesi^ were visible^ Her 
arms were thrown in a sort of negMgent liadOesft* 
ness before her ; her* eyes, very large aood fine^ 
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were ahnost lareternatoraUy ^apen, atnd had a 
touching seriouBness in them. * 

To Armafnd, it seeiiied as if she were aware 
of the danger she was incurring, and felt aU the 
unkindness whidi escposed her to it. 

But she made not the slightest resistance to 
her aunt's wishes. She threw a grateful, half- 
imploring glance towards Miss Duglas, and then 
she turned her eyes full upon Anmand. There 
was some indignation, and much determination^ 
visible in them. 

'' I willy at least, thank the gentleman who 
saved my life," she said. 

"Of conrfie we are all greatly indebted to 
him. I hope, my dear, I have not left it to you 
to express our gratitude. Don't hurry yourself 
with speaking, pray." 

" It seems to me like a dream," she said, 
fixing her eyes again upon Armand, " but I do 
not forget^it all. You saved my life at the risk 
of your own, and I thank you for it, sir." 

Mrs. Fitzroy looked impatient to be gone. 

As for Armand, the look, the sensibility 
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and beauty of those fine but languid eyes, the 
feeling tone and manner of the words addressed 
to him, struck him so, that he scarcely knew 
where he was. 

" I will raise the head and shoulders, if you 
will carry the feet," began Dr. Armitage. " Stay 
— ^not so ; we will carry her to the carriage-door 
upon the mattrass, where the necessary accom- 
modation for keeping her in a recumbent position 
is provided." 

Armand placed himself at the feet. The 
dreamy eyes were fixed upon him. 

The little exertion she had made seemed to 
have been too much for her. A faint hectic 
colour was on her cheek, and the eyes looked 
uncertain and disturbed; but they rather the 
more for that seemed to fasten upon him. 

How he managed to perform the part assigned 
to him he knew not, for he was trembling with 
agitation ; but he did accomplish it. He assisted 
to place her in the carriage, into which the lady, 
with a thousand polite apologies for the trouble 
given, made her way. The doctor followed. 
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The door was shut ; and before Armand coidd 
recover from his surprise, disappointment, and 
anger, the carriage was gone. 

And so, Uke the vanishing of a vivid dream, 
which can scarcely be distinguished from reality, 
the vision of the last night passed from before 
his eyes ; and he awoke to find himself alone, in 
a sense in which he had never known himself to 
be alone before. 

He stood like one stupified upon the steps, 
watching the departing carriage ; scarcely distin- 
guishing the real from the unreal, or knowing 
whether it had not all been a fantastic delusion 
— so suddenly had it broken upon his life — so 
suddenly to disappear. 

She was gone, and he had not even learned 
her name. He could not even give a name to 
this being, who had made such a wild impression 
upon him. 

He stood thus upon the steps, long after the 
carriage had disappeared, and long after Am- 
brose, tired of waiting, had gone away, leaving 
the door open. 
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At last, fae seemed to come to himself, afod 
with a heavy sigh xe-eotered the hcmse, feeimg 
as if the light of his eidstence had been at ooce 
extinguished ; and going up to his own room, 
he lodged himself in. 

There he feH into a chair, and remained 
for some time in a sort of insensibility, 
never looking !U|>, fsMr less touching his paocils, 
or resuming his usual employments. At last, 
he suddenly rose, carefully collected all the 
sketches he had made during the morning, 
examined them one by one, with a passion- 
ate sort of avidity ; then collected them hastily, 
buried them in the depths of a portfolio, and 
locked the portfolio in a drawer, as if resolved 
no profane eye should ever gaze upon its con- 
tents ; then quitting the room, he left the house, 
got through the streets he knew not how, and 
reached some most lonely and desolate fields 
upon the Essex side of the town. He roamed 
about there till after ;nightfalL 

It was a damp path which he took, under 
trees heavy with foliage, and wetted with rain 
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which had fallen during the afternoon ; and as 
the sun went down, heavy, curling mists rose 
from the low grounds near the river — but he 
regarded them not. 

Solitude was what he wanted — ^to indulge his 
thoughts undisturbed — if thoughts they could 
be called, which they scarcely amounted to ! 
One desire, however, pressed upon him with 
intensity — he must hear more of her — he must 
see her again. It was impossible, he thought, 
after all that had passed, but that some further 
notice must be taken of his family by her friends 
—hasty and most ungracious as Mrs. Fitzroy's 
departure had been. In any event, however, 
he had got her address, and the very next day 
he would go to Lower Grosvenor Street, and 
learn something or other of her family. 

And so he wandered, lost in a young man's 
now painful, noV pleasant musing, till he found 
himself a considerable way from his father's 
house, and through the trees and hedgerows saw 
the sun, with a yellow, wateiy splendour, going 

down behind the hills. 

VOL. I. R 
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Then he recollected where he was, and turned 
homewards. But the wind began to rise, and 
the evening, for that time of year, became ex- 
tremely chilly. At last rain fell in larg'e drops ; 
a regular pelting wet evening c^me on. He 
had lost his way among these lonely fields, and 
did not know very well where he was. 

He was at no tin^e a very robust person, and 
the fatigues and excitements of the last twenty- 
four hours had exhausted him a good deal. He 
wandered about, chilled and wetted through with 
this rain, which soon fell in torrents ; but at 
last he reached the turnpike-road, and knew his 
way. 

However, it was nearly ten o'clock before, 
excessively wet and weary, he reached Du Chas- 
tel's house. 

He went straight up to the drawing-room, 
fearful that his mother would be uneasy — which 
indeed he found her. His father had been from 
home upon business all the afternoon ; so that 
Claire was quite alone, and excessively uncom- 
fortable. 
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He remained some time with her, regardless 
of his wet clothing, accounting to her for his 
absence, and describing where he had wandered, 
and how he had lost himself. A little more 
time was spent in enquiry whether anything had 
been heard of the young lady ; a little more in 
discussing the manner of her departure. At 
length, Madame Du Chastel suddenly recol- 
lected the state of her son's clothes, and insisted 
;apon his going to change them. 

He obeyed her, but soon returned, looking 
very ill, and speaking hoarsely; and when she 
questioned him with much anxiety, he confessed 
to feeling not well, and complained of consider- 
able oppression and pain at the chest. 

In short, the next morning found Armand 
delirious with fever, and in immediate danger 
from severe pleurisy, the result of various causes 
combined ; so that, far from being able to go, 
as he intended, to Lower Grosvenor Street, he 
was obliged to be kept confined to his bed ; and 
was in such a state, that he was incapable of 

R 2 
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even expressing his wishes upon the subject to 
others. 

He raved of what had passed, but too. inco- 
herently to betray his secret ; and in this state 
he remained several days. 

The first enquiry, when he was restored to 
bis senses, was as to the young lady. 

His mother had heard nothing of her^ and 
had been far too anxious about her son, to 
trouble herself upon the subject. 

He felt too shy to express the intense desire 
he had to know something more — his internal 
consciousness kept him silent — and his silence 
so far imposed, not only upon his mother, but 
upon his father and Anne Duglas, that they suf- 
fered the subject to' pass by. 

It was nearly a month before Armand was 
well enough to leave the house ; and the first 
use he made of his liberty was to hasten, with a 
beating heart, to Lower Grosvenor Street. He 
had taken a hackney-coach, for he was still quite 
incapable of walking the distance. 

The coach stopped at the door of a handsome 
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house, and Jarvey descended to knock and to 

ring. 

Long he knocked, and many times he rang, 
before any answer was made. At last an old 
shabbily-dressed, dirty-looking woman responded 
to the summons. 

" Who am I to ask for, please, sir ?" 

" Let me out !" And Armand ascended the 
steps with a painful misgiving that the family 
were no longer there. 

" Does this house belong to Mrs. Fitzroy ?" 

" No, sir ; to Mr. Terry." 

^^ To Mr. Terry ! I was told a family of the 
name of Fitzroy lived here." 

• 

" Lodgers, may be, sir. Mr. Terry lets this 
house for the season ; . he do^s not live in it him- 
self." 

" Is there any one living here now ?" 

" Only myself, sir ; but IVe heard say a fa- 
mily is coming." 

" Who occupied the house last ?" 

" Can't say, sir — never inquired. I have 
been only put in two or three days ago^ as the 
other woman is dead." 
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"Then you know nothing of the family of 
Fitzroy? Perhaps they did not occupy this^ 
house, and there is some mistake — ^the next 
possibly." 

It was a faint hope soon destroyed by the 
woman saying — 

" Yes, sir. Now, I recollect the last occu- 
piers were named Fitzroy. They took the house 
for the season, I believe, but went away sooner 
than was intended. Somebody was ill, I think 
I heard say. The house has stood empty ever 
since. I believe it's let again now ; but would 
you please to look at it ?" 

" Yes ; I should be glad." 

There was a sort of satisfaction in even enter- 
ing the rooms where she had been, and some- 
thing more might be elicited from the exa- 
mination. 

But there was little to be seen. It was a 
large, rather handsomely-furnished house — such 
as houses intended to be let for the season are- 
retaining not a trace of the domestic habits of 
those who last occupied it. 
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He visited every room, but he could make 
out nothing. The woman was perfectly igno- 
rant upon the subject. Her only reason for 
supposing that the bouse had been occupied by 
Mrs. Fitzroy was, now he mentioned the name, 
she thought she recollected it ; and there was 
the cover of a letter, too, which was lying in 
a drawer of the writing-table. She could not 
read herself, but as the young gentleman seemed 
anxious to know something about these people, 
—why, there it was. 

And there it unquestionably was — an old cover 
of a note, embossed with flowers and Cupids, 
and edged with a pink line, according to the 
taste of that day, and addressed,^ '^ Mrs. Fitzroy, 
25, Lower Grosvenor Street." 

That decided the matter so far. He could 
learn nothing more. 

Who were these Fitzroys ? From what part 
of the country had they come, as they were not 
resident in London ? 

She was sure she knew nothing about it. 
Even a half-crown failed to elicit any intelligence; 
she could tell nothing, for she knew nothing. 
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" Possibly Mr. Terry might know something 
about them ?'' 

^he didn't know. Mr. Terry was a gentle- 
man of property. The house was let by an 
agent. S&e didn't know what agent. There were 
many. Couldn't justly recollect which of them 
it was ; was herself put in here by Mr. Thomp- 
son, the green-grocer, who took care of the 
house, &c. &c. 

Nothing more could be got out of her. 

They were gone, then ; every trace had va- 
nished. This little episode iji his life was to 
remain as if it had never been. 

A haunch of venison aUd a basket of fine 
fruit had one day been left at the door of 
Du Chastel's house, with Mrs. Fitzroy's com- 
pliments ; but this had been whilst he was ill, 
and no inquiries had been made. 

This acknowledgment was the only notice 
ever taken upon the part of the young lady V 
family, and no more was heard or seen of any of 
the party. 

The subject gradirally died away. 
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With Armand it remained as a sweet and 
beautiful vision, that made his heart beat 
whenever he thought of it; but other and 
deeper interests after a time succeeding, drove 
the matter almost entirely from his mind. 
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CHAPTER XL 

This little break in ArmaDd's usually unevent- 
ful life, had happened at least three or four years 
before I first became acquainted with Du Chastel 
and his son, upon that fearful night when I met 
them- in Spital Fields. 

We have seen how to the object of assisting the 
suffering workmen every sacrifice of personal in- 
dulgence, and even the dearest object of Ar- 
mand's heart, had been given up ; and how, with 
the hope of effecting a permanent relief to hiin- 
dreds of starving weavers, by largely extending 
the trade of the community, Mr. Du Chastel had 
engaged in an extensile and somewhat perilous 
speculation. 

For some time things went on prosperously, 
and there was every rgason to hope, not only 
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that a lasting benefit would be conferred upon 
the silk trade, but that Mr. Du Chastel's pri- 
vate fortune would be very considerably in- 
creased. 

The conduct of these important affairs, how- 
ever, absorbed almost the whole of his time. 
He was occupied from morning to night in his 
counting-house — his wife was perforce left very 
much alone. 

This interfered greatly with Armand's plans 
and wishes. 

The idea of going to Italy, the subject of 
such intense desire, had been abandoned. At 
first, as we have seen, because he could not 
think it right in days of such extreme distress to 
divert so considerable a portion of his father's 
means from the purposes of chanty. As dis- 
tress subsided, and his father's fortune promised 
to imjwove, the old desire was naturally revived 
in his mind. The devotion to his art had only 
increased with his years, and in a way not usual, 
I think, with those who do not pursue it as a 
profession. Few amateurs are found so per- 
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severing, so industrious, so devoted to tbeir 
pursuit as he was. But Armand stood in a 
peculiar position ; he was not diverted from his 
object by any of those pleasures and distractions 
which most young men in easy circumstances 
are surrounded by — he lived in a remote district 
of the dty, and belonged to a community apart 

It was, what he thought his duty to his 
mother which now alone delayed the long-looked- 
for journey to a land to him so full of hope and 
promise. Duty to both parents seemed to re- 
quire that the plan should not be carried into 
execution until his father was in some degree 
released from his present cares and exertions. 
And so time fleeted away. 

And a few more years had elapsed. 



And now they are over. 

I was idly looking over the Gazette as I sat 
at breakfast in a coflfee-house in Edinburgh, 
when, to my horror and surprise, my eye was 
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arrested by the name of " Du Chastel, master 
weaver, Spital Fields," in the list of bankrupts. 

Greatly shocked, but still hoping it might be 
some other person, I t^umed to a friend of mine, 
a man largely engaged in trade, and pointing 
out the name, inquired, if he knew anything 
about it ? 

" Ah ! — He's gone at last ! It was a tickle 
business I always understood ; that affair of the 
Bonnivettis — honest people enough, I believe—- 
but they wanted capital — wanted capital. Poor 
Du Chastel I So he's gone at last 1 He was 
an excellent, honourable, high-minded fellow, but 
had some odd crotchets of his own as regarded 
trade. As Marston says, * Crotchets don't fill 
purses.' It will be some time before we see 
Marston in the Gazette, I take it." 

'* What was there in this transaction of Mr. 
Du Chastel's that rendered it so very imprudent ? 
It is not the first time I have seen people shake 
their heads at it. I am surprised that a man 
like him should engage in doubtful speculations 
of any kind ; he seemed so moderate in his 
wishes and expectations." 
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" Very much so. But he had got it into his 
head that this scheme would be a very beneficial 
one for the Spital Fields weavers. It was not 
done through greediness of gain I am assured, but 
through pure, though perhaps somewhat roman- 
tic, philanthropy. Unluckily, my dear su-, trade 
and philanthropy have nothing upon earth to do 
with each other." 

" The more the pity," said I. 

" Why the more the pity ? I think when 
flourishing traders and honest men break, and in 
their ruin involve hundreds and hundreds of 
dependant creatures, the more the pity then. 
Can you realise what it is for a great house to 
stop ? The wide-spreading mischief and misery. 
— Poor fellow ! Du Chastel wiD, I verily 
believe, feel all this far more than his own loss. 
But he should not have indulged in these bene- 
volent dreams, as I was saying. He could get 
not one of his brothers in trade to back him, 
as I understood.... It was a bad business, I'm 
afraid—" 

" But the weavers were starving, were they 
not ?" 
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'* I am afraid so. But there was no help for 
it. Time and x^hange of fashions might have 
done something for them. I know little about the 
matter. I heard Marston one day talking about 
it, and that made me acquainted with the little 
I do. He condemned this Du Chastel without 
measure. I, in spite of my general principles upon 
the subject, thought there was a good deal to be 
said for the Frenchman ; but Marston's a close- 
handed man.'' 

" And hard-hearted," thought I. 
Too true it was, the crash for some time an- 
ticipated had at length come. 

I need not detail the causes which precipi- 
tated the disaster ; I think the sudden death of 
Bonnivetti was one. 

Be that as it may, Du Chastel was ruined. 
It was impossible for him to meet his en- 
gagements, and he was obliged to stop pay- 
ment. 

Everything went. 

There were no marriage-settlements to fall 
back upon, no property previously secured, 
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which could insure a sufficient supply even of 
daily bread. Nothing whatever remained to him. 

And it was the work of a few hours ! 

Such complete destitution is rare. There are 
usually relations — iftiends of some sort or other, 
^0 fall back upon. 

There was nothing of the sort in this case. 

Not a penny that was justly his own was left 
to him. 

And to touch a penny of what belonged to 
his creditors, would have been to him more ab- 
horrent than death in tortures. 

His honour as a soldier and a gentleman — 
his truth and faith as a just and righteous man, 
forbade him even to lay claim to some little 
things which might, perhaps with justice, have 
been considered as belonging to his son. But 
there was a doubt upon the subject, and Ar- 
mand would as little hear of endeavouring to 
secure them as his father. 

A few pictures, painted by Armand's own 
hand, were all he would take. Every one of his 
little treasures of art, so carefully accumulated 
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and treasured, were given up to the creditors— 
for they had been piu'chased with his father's 
money. 

A small reversion which, upon his father's 
death, had been bequeathed to the son, was, I 
forgot to say, all that was left to them ; but, 
when realised, it would produce a mere trifle ; 
yet, trifle as it was, it was received by Du Chastel 
with intense gratitude. 

He stood there, to use the pathetic expression 
of Byron, " upon his domestic hearth, with all 
his household gods shattered around him" — that 
brave Christian hero ! — and he bowed his head 
and worshipped — " The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the 
Lord." 

It is diflScult to realise the heaviness of the 
blow, the greatness of the fall, or the sufiFer- 
ing occasioned by that laceration of every hope, 
sentiment, and old remembrance,, which such 
an event produces » 

VOL. I. s 
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Life violently wrenched in twain — ^the carefully- 
erected edifice of social comfort and domestic hap- 
piness fallen into one confused ruin — the future 
a blank. 

Every dearest association of home— every ex- 
ternal daim to respect and honour, self- 
repose and self-reliance, gone — all most beautiful 
and dear annihilated ! Honest ipride and native 
dignity exchanged for humiliation and shame. 
The very peace of conscience — that peace 
which usually waits upon and sweetens honest 
though unsuccessful endeavour, is not for the 
unhappy man. The cries of the numbers who 
in such a catastrophe must inevitably suflFer, are 
clamouring at the heart, and cruel questionings 
and doubts as to the propriety of a course, the 
result of which has proved so deplorable, dis- 
tract him — ^bitter regret, not unmingled with 
self-reproach ! 

All — all are there ! 

But the son understood it well, and sat 
by that once-happy fireside, now no longer 
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their own, and shared the bitterness of his 
father's feelings, and strove to emulate his 
constancy. 

One look Du Chastel cast upon that couch 
where his wife, that martyr of so many years, 
had laid, enjoying the sweetness of every atten- 
tion which love such as his could give. That 
glance was the only return upon personal feel- 
ing that was made. 

He thought only of those he had so unde- 
signedly injured — ^his sole anxiety was «for his 
creditors. 

Few words passed between father and son that 
first evening. 

The day had been spent in harassing busi- 
ness, and they had now retired to this long- 
loved room to pause and breathe. 

Armand had been indefatigable in his exer- 
tions to assist his father, and the devoted energy 
of his affection even in that dark hour had been 
a cordial to Du Chastel's heart. 

The father drew strength and solace from the 

8 2 
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devotion of the son ; the son felt his moral life 
expand as he gazed upon his father. 

Full of thoughts — of devoted self-sacri- 
fice — and resolution to live only to help 
him, so Armand sat ; and the dreams of love, 
and the visions of art and beauty, sank into 
nothing. 

" My dear boy," said Du Chastel, rousing 
himself at last from the deep reverie into which 
he had fallen ; " I forgot you — and you forget 
yourself. This has been a hard day, my son. 
I am an old battered oak, but you are but 
a young sapling, yet in all your greenness 
I am not beginning to dote, I hope ; but I 
seem to be growing poetical. I mean to 
speak very simple prose, I assure you, when I 
ask you to ring the bell and order yourself some 
cold meat and tea — if there is anything in the 
house." 

"I had forgotten it, sir. One does not feel 
very hungry to-day." 

" No ; but tea is, after all, a cheerful coun- 
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sellor in the worst of cases. We must have a 
little talk together, and how better than over a 
cup of tea, which you shall make for me ? I 
don't know how it is, my boy" — ^looking at him 
with great afifection — " but I grow old-womanly, 

I think To have anything from that hand 

of yours Well, well; it's very sweet — that's 

aU." 

It was as much as Armand could do to re- 
strain his tears. He was yet so unhacknied, so 
fitde used up by life, that the water lay sadly 
near his eyes ; but he repressed them, and an- 
swered cheerfully — 

" I am half afraid to ring the bell and summon 
the old man ; he looks so fearfully out of 
sorts, not knowing whether to be cross or com- 
passionate ; besides, I dare say, he's dozing in 
his chair. Pity to rouse him. I'll just slip 
down, put the kettle on myself, and bring up 
tea in two seconds. If there is anything in 
the house, we'll eat it; if not, we'll do with- 
out." 
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It did not amount to a smile, but a cheery 
brightness came over the father's face. He 
looked at his son, and his heart felt lighter. 
Yes, he was of the right sort — the genuine old 
stock. He met disaster as a brave soldier faces 
the enemy. 

"With sudden glory, as a man inspired," 
as Wordsworth has it, there was not only cou- 
rage but cheerfulness about him. More than 
patience — more even than submission — bright 
elasticity of spirits, that grappled with adversity 
almost gaily. The gaiety was a little forced, 
perhaps, for Armand felt so much for his father 
— had it been himself only, the task would have 
been easy — but this Du Chastel did not per- 
ceive. 

He felt that this day had brought his son's 
character to the proof. He saw how that proof 
was met ; and he felt that he had a friend — a 
staff and right hand, and a loving child in 
one. 

Whatever lay before them, together they 
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should struggle through — together they should 
overcome everything. 



Armand found Ambrose, as he had expected, 
dozing by the kitchen fire, drowsy through fa- 
tigue and sadness. He was the only servant 
left in the house — all the rest had been dis- 
charged. 

He stej^ed softly in, not to disturb the old 
man, who sat there, nodding, and groaning, and 
grumbling, and sighing, in his doze. 

The kettle, however, had been placed upon 
the bars, and was simmering cheerfully, just as 
he had so loved to hear it when a child, as he 
sat upon the old man's knees, waiting for the 
grand moment of projection when it would boil 
over. 

An ancient tabby cat, a privileged favourite, 
lay comfortably, as cats alone know how to do, 
in froat of the grate, upon a sort of round tablet, 
in the middle of the old-fashioned fender ; the 
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fire glistened and flashed upon the rows of kit- 
chen utensils, bright in all their homely wealth, 
which were ranged upon the shelves, and upon 
the old French and Dutch china plates and dishes, 
rich with flowers and grotesque patterns, and 
fine colours. The floor was of whitened stone, 
carefully sanded over; the dressers of ancient 
oak or walnut, shining with polish. It was just 
like one of those old Dutch paintings which one 
delights in, one hardly knows why. 

How he had loved it ! How he did love it ! 
How it spoke at once to the artist and the man ! 

So beautifiil and dear I 

He sighed and looked round. 

Sighed again and again, as his eye took in 
every long-loved object, for truly the household 
gods were more especially there — when kitchens 
of old were charming things. In Puritan 
families especially, who even to my day pre- 
served these remnants of another form of life. 
There was a delicate and minute deanliness 
and brightness to be observed in them, which 
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gave a quite ideal beauty to this prosaic part of 
every-day life. 

Armand walked up to the long, ancient oak 
dresser, with its drawers and their elaborately 
ornamented handles shining like rich gold, 
surmounted by those ranges of shelves ascend- 
ing to the ceiling, and ornamented with a hand- 
some somewhat heavy cornice at top, and covered 
over with a wealth of fine old stately china, 
the beauty of which his artist eye had long 
learned to appreciate. 

He had loved and treasured it, and had 
secretly resolved, some time or other, to per- 
suade his mother to bestow the precious relics 
upon him. 

Now it must all go. 

But what was he about — indulging weak and 
regretful feelings of this trivial nature ? 

It was all pain — nothing but pain. He was 
much tired, and his spirits were failing fast ; but 
it would never do to begin the new life in this 
childish way. He must not weaken his mind 
by whining about trifles. 

This dear old place ! It was his last look ! 
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He is carrying up the tea*board — ^leaving Am- 
brose still asleep — and he is making tea, and 
endeavouring; by his own cheerfulness, to cheer 
his father, whose heart, in spite of all he could 
do, was still very heavy. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



The attic of a tall and shabby-looking house, 
at the lower end of one of those streets which 
run from the Strand to the river, choked up 
by wharfs and mean buildings upon every side. 
This attic, owing to its height, commanded a view 
of the stream ; the Surrey side opposite, with its 
buildings and wretched church ; and further on, 
two of the bridges in the distance ; on the west, 
the looming towers of Westminster Abbey 
were seen, and upon the other hand, a refreshing 
glimpse of the green trees of the Temple 
Gardens. 

It was a poor low room, of which the 
walls, far frojnn enjoying the luxury of paper, 
seemed to have forgotten their last white-washing, 
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and whose smoke-dried rafters darkened the 
ceiliog, and was, at the time I am writing of, in 
the occupation of a very young, but most in- 
defatigable artist. 

He had chosen these apartments, 6rst and 
foremost, because they were very cheap. They 
lay much out of everybody's way, and were 
to be reached by many — so many flights of 
stairs — ^that none but the very poor, who must 
learn to submit to all kinds of inconveni- 
ence, would have thought of taking them. 
But to the present occupier, young and active, 
and unaccustomed to indulgence, this objection, 
so formidable to many, was a matter of indif- 
ference; not so the advantages obtained by 
mountmg so high. The freshness of the air, the 
wide expanse of the sky, sun-rises and sun-sets, 
the gleaming flow of the ever-changing river, 
those grey, beautiful queenlike towers of West- 
minster Abbey, in all their soft varieties of ex- 
pression through the mists of morning, in the 
bright gleam of a July day, or golden-framed 
in a setting sun, were to him* a source of 
never-failing delight : a delight of which those 
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who revel daily in such things, can form but 
little idea. 

The trees of the Temple Gardens, especially, 
their wide-spreading branches rising in domes 
one behind the other in delicious green, and the 
glimpse to be caught of the turf and walks, 
and sometimes of little children running about 
whilst nurse-maids rested on the benches, was, 
if possible, still more to be enjoyed. How 
the heart of poet or painter, immured in a wil- 
derness of roo& and stone walls, Jongs and yearns 
for green ! I have heard one say, even a bit of 
green railing, all the verdure his window com- 
manded, was dear to him. 

Our artist had a few additional pleasures 
thrown by accident into the bargain. 

His window overlooked a small open space 
at the back of a joiner's workshop, and the 
joiner chanced to be a poet and a lover of nature 
in his way. In this miniature court, but a few 
yards square, he had improvised an apology for 
a garden. There was a little blackish tiuf, a 
sooty laburnum-tree, a vine, and a virginian 
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creeper, all growing in boxes, and trained against 
the work-shop wall. 

In spring, when they first put forth their 
young leaves, before dust and smoke had de^ 
filed them, there was a pleasant fi'eshness on 
them, and he loved to look down upon it and 
watch the advances of the " bella primavera 
gioventijL de Vanno" even in these her most 
humble developments. Moreover, there was 
inhabiting that joiner's workshop window another 
living being, whose heart answered to the ad- 
vance of spring as his own did, a caged thrush. 
Who that has lived in London and heard the 
thrilling notes of the thrush coming up from 
some back court, or lowly chamber in a mews, 
but has felt his heart thrill to it ? 

What pictures do those sweet, fresh, gushing 
notes of bliss awaken ! 

This thrush was our artist's consolation and 
joy. A kind of sweet, beneficent, fairy spirit, 
whose tones had power to call up a world of 
visionary enchantments. 

Sitting at his easel, his pallet on one hand, 
his brush in the other, his casement window 
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wide open, the air pouring in as it came fresh- 
ening with the tide up the Thames, the dis- 
tant hum and roll of the great city, the cries and 
varied scenes from the river mingled and softened, 
and this sweet, warbling, indefatigable little 
thrush pouring not its voice q{ melody through 
all ! there was something not easy to be describe d 
in it. He was a happy man at such moments, 
in spite of everything. His heart swelled and 
yearned with an ineffable sense of beatitude and 
good all pervading ; an atmosphere of the beau- 
tiful and the pure surrounding him; an over- 
flowing fountain springing up to the true life, 
and the green herbs and living waters making 
glad the wilderness. 

His heart and his imagination were nourished 
by these things. A little suffices to him who 
carries the best riches in himself — which this 
young man pre-eminently did. Where the 
imagination is in itself exceeding rich, a little 
suffices to call the visionary ecstacy to life ; and 
where the heart is most feeling and most loving, 
most generous, disinterested, and single, to child- 
likeness, a little suffices to make it glad. 
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He loved the beautiful arch of the sky over- 
head — he loved the glimpses of feir things 
which from his lofty window he could descry over 
that hideous confusion of roofs and chimneys 
below him. He loved the breath of the spring- 
wind as it gently passed over his temples. He 
loved his little room, his easel, his sketches, 
his copies, and those inarticulate munnurings in 
art, his own attempts at composition and in- 
vention. 

He loved even the almost mechanical, and 
what many would have despised as utterly 
unworthy, labours by which he subsisted ; but 
above all, did he love that little thrush, sing- 
ing below there to himself. And yet, cheerful 
brave, humble, patient, as he was, he had many 
and many a desponding hour. 

He was an artist labouring for his bread. 
Every morsel which he put into his mouth was 
to be earned by the works of his hand. He 
was, moreover, as we know, a youth of ex- 
traordinary promise and genius. Nature 
had endowed him with all those faculties 
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which are indispensable to the constituting 
of a great painter — splendour of imagination, 
correct and delicate taste, the instinctive eye for 
colour, composition, and form, and that singular 
facility of hand, which is to the stander-by, one 
of the most incomprehensible gifts with which 
Nature endows her favourites. All this and 
more, had been bestowed — but here his advan- 
tages had ended. 

Bom in a station of society which almost 
forbids the following of art as a profession ; 
placed under circumstances which would render 
any profession as a means of gaining subsistence 
unnecessary — it had not been imperative upon 
his parents to educate him for one. Whereas 
had he been obliged to get his livelihood by 
his pencil, he would then from the beginning 
have received that regular preparation for the 
pursuits of art, which the first masters and 
finest geniuses in the world have felt to be in- 
dispensable to success, and have sought with 
the greatest perseverance and assiduity to 
obtain. 

In consequence, when the utter ruin of his 

VOL. I. T 
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fkther threw young Du Chastd upon his own 
resources for subsistence, he found himself in a 
most distressing situation* 

To endeavour to procure emplo3nntient by any 
other means than by his pencil was not to be 
thought of. And eiren if the idea could be en. 
tertained, he did not know where to turn to 
obtain it, even in the humblest situation. Be- 
sides, he was as utterly unfitted for the pursuits 
of trade, as he was wonderfuHy gifted for his 
own. And there are things which a man feels 
it absurd to attempt. To cross a strong natural 
vocation being one. 

Yet, what was to be done ? 

A trifling reversion which belonged to himself, 
as we said, he had immediately sold at the time 
of his father's reverses, and placed the money in 
the funds, as a resource, at least for the present, 
which would supply urgent necessities, and espe- 
cially what in the elder Du Chastd's eyes was the 
first of necessities, the means of affording those 
little comforts and conveniences whidi the state of 
nis wife's health demanded. These, neither 
father nor son could endure the idea of her 
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being deprived of — they would have gone with- 
out bread themselves first. 

This slender fund, it was hoped, might be 
made to last out till Du Chastel should have so 
&r settled his affairs, as to be able to enter some 
merchant's house in a dependent situation — such 
as a man utterly without money and means must 
be content to fill ; but assuredly there would be 
nothing left to spare for the exigencies of an 
artist's training 

This, which appeared to be the indispensable 
condition of maintaining himself by painting as a 
profession, was for the present utterly out of the 
question. And already had Armand arrived at 
that age when a further delay in this matter 
threatened to be fatal to all hopes of future excel- 
lence. The prospect was indeed most disheart- 
ening. 

Many a proud, many a sanguine, many a brave 
spirit, would have sunk under it. 

But our Armand was one too noble for de- 
spair. 

His was no haughty spirit that could not 
stoop ; he possessed that royal humility which 

t2 
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holds nothing base, or beneath a man's regard, 
which belongs to duty, honour, or affection. 
Duty was the voice of God — honour was its 
reflex in the conscience of man ; affection was 
with him a something simple, warm, and true, 
whose strength was the very strength of nature. 
Nothing that he could do which would enable 
him to discharge the obligations thus imposed, 
was beneath him — nothing too menial or too 
servile. 

He must maintain himself — that was his first 
duty. The rest would come, or would not come, 
as He should decide in whose hands are the 
courses of men. Whether the talents He had 
bestowed should ripen to their just perfection, 
or whether they should perish blighted under 
the evil influences that surrounded him, was 
not his to decide. 

The gifts of nature which he had received 
were singularly great, but their possession gave 
him no right to claim an equal share in those of 
fortune. Because he had been endowed above 
his fellows in some things, did a claim arise to be 
favoured more than the rest in others, and 
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escape by a sort of miracle from the inevitable 
consequences of a catastrophe like his father's ? 
No. What lay before him, that he would accept ; 
where the path pointed, he would follow cheer- 
fully and without a murmur — if possible, with- 
out a vain regret. 

He would achieve all that honest, strenuous 
endeavour could achieve ; but he would be no 
dependant upon other men's charity. Painter 
or not painter, he would be the son of his own 
right hand. 

Such were his reflections and resolutions. 

The most painfjil of his regrets — and I know 
scarcely any regret more painful to a man on the 
threshold of active life — ^was the loss of unre- 
deemable time. The impossibility, as it appeared> 
for one who started so late in the race, ever even 
to approach that goal not easily reached even by 
those who have the fresh morning of the day 
before them. It is interesting to mark how 
certain thoughts and recollections sometimes 
start into the mind — ^we know not whence — as 
if an angel of comfort whispered them. One 
day, when Armand was battling with little sue- 
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cess against despondency, and a sense of difficul- 
ties not to be overcome by one who so late 
had started in his career — the remembrance 
of Claude Lorraine suddenly came into his 
mind. He knew not by what association- 
for he had forgotten it — how Claude Lorraine 
had been a cook and a grinder of colours till he 
was nearly, if not past, thirty years of age. 

What man has been, man may be. 

And from that hour Armand despaired no 
more. 



The first occupation he found for himself was 
humble indeed. He applied to a publisher of 
children's books, and got himself engaged to 
colourcoarsely-executedprints, with which, at that 
time of day, such books were adorned, and 
others of the like description, to be made up into 
children's puzzles. 

What was to be sold so cheap, must be 
cheaply done ; and what every one almost can 
do, will easily find hands to accept the task at 
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the price required. It took many hours of every 
day at such work, to produce enough to provide 
him with the daily half-crown which he made 
suffice to find food, lodging, and clothing. 
A small back-room, or rather hole, in which any 
cultivation of his art seemed impossible, had 
been all which at first could be thus provided. 

• Scarcely was there light enough through the 
window, closely surrounded by high buildings 
on every side, for even this rude work to be 
executed ; far less, it would appear, for the pro- 
secution of those studies to which he devoted 
every instant of time that was left. But he was 
not to be discouraged. 

He could at least draw, in this obscurity, 
when days were long, and the sunlight lingered re^ 
fleeted upon the opposite wall ; drawing, severe, 
correct drawing, he knew to be the foimdation of 
all permanent excellence in art — draw he would> 
and he did. With a bit of blackened wood at firsts 
and on the coarsest paper, and fi'om the lifsK- 
though the models were his own foot and hand. 

He used to go every morning to his employer's 
shop, receive the large bundle of prints to be 
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coloured that day, return to his room, drink his 
bowl of milk, and eat his crust of dry bread, and 
proceed to work indefatigably, till the pile was 
finished. This rarely happened till six or seven 
o'clock in the evening, when he carried his work 
back, and at the end of every week received 
his money. Thus Armand Du Chaste! was 
become a mere day-labourer — a Proletaire. 

His lodging and the necessary food consimied 
ten shillings, to pro\dde decent clothing the sixth 
of what remained was laid by ; one shilling and 
sixpence was the surplus of the whole, which 
was sacredly hoarded — deposited in a little box, 
as a fund to provide for the exigencies of art. 

It was a poor beginning; but Armand remem- 
bered " the day of small things," and was thank- 
ful. I beKeve few men who count their ac 
cumulations by tens and hundreds of thousands, 
experience that sunshine of delight with which, 
on a Saturday night, this young man dropped 
his one-and-sixpence through the slit in the 
lid of his treasury — his strong-box ; — a Utile 
childish affair, which had been the gift of his 
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dear old uncle, when he was scarcely out of the 
nursery. 

Then he would indulge in all the luxury of 
ablutions, and of a toilette carefully arranged, 
throwing aside his rough working dress, putting 
on his best coat, and the various little articles 
then thought indispensable to the plainest ap- 
pearance of a gentleman ; arraying himself 
as scrupulously to please his father's eye, as 
ever a lover did to meet his mistress ; and, 
light of heart, cheered by that warm and 
comfortable thing, an honest conscience, he 
would sally forth, to drink tea with his father 
and mother. 

Saturday night was always given to them. 
It was a sacrifice to spare these few hours from 
his pencil ; but it was a sacrifice gladly oflfered 
at this shrine. 

The elder Du Chastel had taken rooms in a 
small house, standing in a small row at Islington, 
where there were strips of grass in fi"ont, with a 
tree or two in each, and slips of kitchen garden 
behind, where a few peas, greens, pinks, rose- 
bushes, and gooseberries grew together. 
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It was a homely little place, but it was quiet 
within and without ; and there was fresh air to 
be had blowing up these strips of gardens ; the 
row of houses which stood opposite being equally 
provided in this respect, and a broad rosLd be- 
tween the two lines. Quiet and fresh air were 
what poor Claire's nerves found indispensable. 
They were the very conditions of existence to 
her — and here they were secured. 

They had but two small rooms — a sitting-room 
to the front, a bed-room to the back ; the pro- 
prietor and his wife occupied the remainder of 
the house. One of those quiet vegetating couples, 
who live like their own cabbages, and make 
scarcely more stir. No lovers of noise them- 
selves, they were happy to receive this quiet pair, 
and with the assistance of a most demure little 
maiden of a charity girl, give the necessary 
attendance to the invalid, and provide the cook- 
ing for the table. All by the way being done 
with a scrupulous attention to neatness and 
nicety, which was common to the good wives of 
those good old times. I much doubt whether we 
shoidd have the comfort of finding the same, if 
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we went to look for it, by taking a couple of 
rooms in a small row of houses at Islington 
Dow-a-days. 

At first, there had been no bed for Armand, and 
he had to return after a long fatiguing walk j)ack 
to his own close little room to sleep ; but the good 
couple were speedily interested in their lodgers ; 
that noble-looking man who '' sureZy had seen 
better days," as the worthy retired breeches- 
maker had it. 

And that poor sick lady, with those delicate 
white hands of hers, and that pale fair cheek, her 
nice ways, and gentle voice, and grateful thanks 
for every little thing that was done for her ! 

But most of all did the wife, they being a child- 
less pair, admire " that sweet, beautiful young 
man, with his bright face and his golden hair, 
looking like the angels themselves, — as if he 
gave out light, as IVe seen it in a pictur'- — coming 
to drink tea with his poor parents. I'm afraid 
they are very poor." 

" I think, Mr. Bradley," she went on one day, 
after having indulged more than usual in poetry 
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of the above description ; for all the poetry in 
her nature — and we all have it somewhere or 
other — was called to life by these lodgers of hers: 
"I've been thinking, Mr. Bradley, that it's a 
pity pow the days are growing shorter, and bad 
weather coming on, that the young lad — ^he's 
but a lad — on a Saturday night should have to 
go muddling through the nasty street, I know 
not how far, to his own lodgings. You know 
there's the little blue closet has a camp bed in 
it ; you don't intend to let it ; suppose we give 
it up to the young gentleman ?" 

"By all manner of means — what must we 
ask ? Not much, I suppose — It's a small bit of 
a place, but then it's just new papered, and a 
white cotton bed costs money, and wants 
washing." 

" Ask ? You're not going to ask anything for 
it ? If it could be had for paying for — that is, 
if they could aflford to pay for it — do you think 
they would not have enquired about it long ago ? 
John Bradley, it's no use mincing the matter 
those people are as poor as church mice — not 
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a sixpence to throw away, as in my heart I be- 
lieve." 

John Bradley gave a sort of discontented 
grunt. 

" Ay, ay, I know — ^you're not fond of poor 
folk — never was. But there's something about 
what's poor — and not proud — who has had a 
right to be proud, mind, but's not proud — that 
goes to my heart. When one sees them poor 
souls — the old habit of doing things like gen- 
tlefolks — coming up, and then a sigh, and the 
shilling put back into the pocket — I find it 
very touching. Forgetting it you see for a 
moment — and then the memory coming back 
of what he is, John Bradley. I think it more 
moving than a play.'* 

" Ay, ay ; and so, if you had not some one 
nigh you with a better noddle than your own, 
you'd soon be fooled out of your money." 

The good wife possessed that rarest and best 
of qualities in a wife. She was not swift to 
reply. She knew when to hold her peace, and 
so keep the peace. 
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She poured out Mr. Bradley's cup of tea ; 
sugared and creamed it ; gently put pussy aside, 
who lay piuring before the fender ; lifted from 
the brass footman the most crisp and delicious 
of toasted muffins ; and then, and not till then, 
renewed the attack. 

" I thought John Bradley loved to do a good- 
natured thing as well as anybody.'^ 

** And so I do ; but . not to let my lodgings 
for nothing," 

" But you don't intend to let that room, you 
know ; so what's the odds ? If they could pay 
for it, wouldn't they ? but as they can't, what 
matters it ? You know you gets nothing, any 
how. . .He's such a good boy — what our litUe 
Johnnie might have been, if the Lord had 
spared hini, I somehow think — So pious and 
loving to his father. Don't you think our poor 
little one would have had just that shining golden 
hair, like threads of sun-beams ?" 

John Bradley gave a sigh. 

*'And to think of his a-walking all that 
weary way of a Saturday night — rain or snow, 
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sleet or hail — because he tuUl pay his duty to 
his father" 

" Have it your own way. Do just as you 
like." 

" Ay, that's you. — You are the best fellow 
in the world, John Bradley, when you think 
of it." 



This was the turning point. 

The first little, agreeable, unexpected event 
which had greeted them. It was touching to 
see how all were pleased and cheered by it — 
they accepted it as an omen. To say nothing 
of the very real accommodation thus conferred, 
the pleasure of having their son every week 
from Saturday evening to Monday morning 
was very great. There is something so very en- 
couraging in the first little turn of Fortune to 
those who have been exposed to all her stings 
and buffets — something so very sweet to those 
whom adversity hath made strangers even to a 
brother, in receiving a token of good will. 
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The Du Chastels, however, were uneasy 
tQl they could hit upon some means of shewing 
their sense of the good woman's kindness — ^but 
that was not long to seek. 

Armand employed the time thus* saved to 
him on a Saturday night, by making a candle- 
light study of his landlady's good man, with 
her cat — her beloved tabby — upon his knee ; 
and this he presented to her. 

She was delighted with it — as many others, 
better skilled in such things, far less interested 
in John Bradley and the cat than she was — 
might have been. 

Da Chastel could not help exclaiming, when 
he saw it — 

" I am no judge of such things ; but it seems 
to me to have wonderful eflfect." 

The mother looked at it and sighed. 

" How good it is !" and sighed again. " A 
painter ! only a painter after all !" was her re- 
flection — but she would not give it words. 

" The light of the candle falls so well — and 
the old man is his very self— and yet far better 
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than he ever looks. And as for the cat, I think 
I could put my hand into her long fur." 

And she returned it to her son, and sighed 
again. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows. 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over- canopied with lush woodbine, 
"With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine.** 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Perseverance is, perhaps, of all the virtues 
of this world, the one that most invaribly in- 
sures its own reward. It was not very long 
before this resolute persistence in doing what 
lay before him, be it what it might, irksome or 
not, and doing it as well as he could, secured 
its recompense to Armand. 

The proprietor of the business from which he 
received employment, was not long in perceiving 
the merits of the young stranger to whom he 
was giving work. His punctuality— his in- 
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dustry — the gentleness and softness of his man- 
ners, first excited his attention. In these qua- 
lities he far excelled his fellow-labourers, mostly 
negligent, rough young men, occupied in these 
lower branches — outer confines, if we may be 
allowed to call them so — of art. Which they un- 
dertook, because they were too idle to have made 
themselves capable of anything better, and were 
content, so that they earned enough for a few low 
indulgences, to grovel in the position of un- 
skilled labourers for the remainder of their 
lives. 

What they did was just hurried through 
well enough to escape dismission — but that was 
all. 

The attention of Mr. Grindly had been from 
the first excited by the distinguished appearance 
and manners of the young stranger — so very 
unlike what he was ordinarily accustopaed to 
meet with. This led him to look over a few 
of the plates he had been employed to colour, 
and he could not help observing how much better 
than usual they were done. 

He was led next to entrust some prints of a 

u 2 
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somewhat superior description to his hand^ and 
he found equal reason to be satisfied. 

Therefore, one morning, as Armand entered 
the shop to receive his daily tale of work, he 
was thus addressed by Mr. Grindly : 

" Young gentleman" — ^in a friendly voice — 
" those last prints that you coloured were very 
well done." 

" I am glad you were pleased, sir," was the 
reply, the colour mounting to the cheek with 
pleasure : so accustomed was he to discourage- 
ment, that even this liftle praise pleased him. 
"The subject interested me, and the colours 
given me were of a superior description. It 
was a pleasure for me to work upon it with 
them." 

" Was it ? — and it's a pleasure to me to have 
work so well done. And it's a great pleasure 
also to me to see a young man so steady and 
well-behaved as I have found you to be ; so, 
young gentleman, I have been thinking of 
something to your advantage." 

Rather a strange manner for the heir of the 
Du Chastels to be addressed by a tradesman in 
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the Strand. One flush of burning crimson 
mounted to the once proud cheek, but as quickly 
was it subdued. What was he now? Where 
it pleased Him, " who putteth down one and 
raiseth up another," to place him. What he 
once had, was bestowed ; what he now was, im- 
posed. There is no room for false pride when 
people think in this way. 

"I am much obliged to you, sir, for your 
good opinion ; and if it is your intention to 
favour me by some employment in a rather 

higher line of art to v^hich I might be found 
competent, I shall, indeed, be greatly indebted 
to you." 

" You'd get a good deal better remuneration 
for your time, you understand." 

" It was not that I was thinking of, but the 
pleasure in the work ; though the last considera- 
tion is far from a disagreeable one," said young 
Du Chastel, with a smile. 

" Well, sir, there is about to come out one of 
the — I may say the most perfect and beautiful 
botanical work that has ever yet been published 
in England. It is by that celebrated botanist, 
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Mr. Curtis. It's to be called the ' Flora Lou- 
diDensis.' Artists of the highest merit have 
been engaged to make the drawings ; the en- 
gravings from them are in the first style of ex- 
ceQence, really beautiful things, and we are about 
to engage the best hands to colour the prints. 
I think it is a matter you would be fully compe- 
tent to undertake, and would enjoy. Do you 
love flowers ? The work is to comprise all the 
plants found growing in a circuit of twenty 
miles round London. There is a spedm^i of 
the work — well done, aia't it ?*' 

And he handed to Armand that beautiful 
plate of the hawkweed, {Hieracivm umbellatum), 
one of the innumerable examples of pafcddoa 
in drawing of this description to be found in the 
" Flora Londinensis" of Curtis. 

The eye of the young painter was riveted 
upon it. 

He could at one glance discam the pofectioQ 
of the drawing, the delicacy of detail, the gnoe, 
and simplicity of the executioii. It gave die 
same, or even, p^haps, more pkasure titmn 

the real phnt, with an its wiki and simpk dianns. 
oould hare dofie* 
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" It is beautiful," he said. " Colour these ! 
I should scarcely think it a mere mechanical 
operation to be so employed." 

" Well, neither will it be altogether mechani- 
cal. It is Mr. Curtis's wish that the colouring 
of the first sheet should be from nature, as- 
sisted by reference to the original drawing. 
He thinks that the exact tints may thus be more 
perfectly obtained y — at least, he wishes the ex- 
periment to be made, wherever it is possible to 
obtain specimens. I should like you to try 
your hand at this soft of work ; it will re- 
quire both taste and skill. If I am not mis- 
taken, young gentleman, you possess them both. 
What do you say to it ?" 

ThQ heart of Armand really trembled with 
pleasure. To colour from nature I To attempt 
the transfer to paper of those exquisite tints, 
and veins, and shades, and lights, ov^ which 
he often had hung in mute rapture. This to 
be substituted for the gorgon caricatures, and 
monsters of hideous deformity and execrable 
drawing, upon which he had been so long 
employed. 
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He could not thank worthy Mr. Grindly 
enough. 

The honest man was pleased. Gratitude — 
sincere, heartfelt gratitude — is sweet to all ; and 
he must be gross and hard-hearted indeed 
who does not find pleasure in having bestowed 
genuine pleasure. 

The good man's eyes twinkled. 

"You'll handle this as if you loved it, I 
see/' said he. 

" Shall I not ? This drawing is quite admir- 
able ; and are they all equally good ?" 

" Nearly so. And if you give satisfaction in 
the first attempt, we'll take care you've work 
enough. But you ask nothing about the terms. 
Do you mean to do it for the same as your ver- 
milion and sap-green hobgoblins ?" 

" I could not do that This will demand much 
time and care to do well. — How beautiful ! — 
how excessively beautifiil !" examining the en- 
graving and comparing it with a specimen of 
the flower represented, which stood in a rummer- 
glass beside the publisher's desk. '' One has 
no idea, until one comes minutely to examine 
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such things^ how intrinsically beautiful nature 
is — ^how far beyond all the best doings of man ! 
These veiny leaves, the exquisite delicacy of 
texture, and of colour in the flower-petals — I 
think they call them — the inimitable grace in 
the flexure of the stem !" 

The publisher let him go on, fixing his some- 
what hard brown eye upon him, till the eye soft- 
ened — melted with an expression, strange enough 
to meet with there ; but the unaffected pleasure 
of the young man touched him. 

" I see you will do it well, and many things 
beside this well ; go on and prosper." 

Du Chastel sighed. 

"Ah! if I had but,.," 

" But what ? 

" The opportunity to improve." 

" What do you want in order to improve ?" 

"Time, materials, models, teaching — every- 
thing." 

"My dear young sh*," said the publisher, 
" numbers of fellows that I see every day 
possess all these advantages and make nothing 
of *em. Perhaps you'll make something through 
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being without them ; and I think you bid fair 
to do it/' 

And this was the amount of worthy Mr. 
Grindly's encouragement of rising talent. Yet 
it was something. 

The terms of the new work were settled, and 
on a very liberal scale in comparison with those 
obtained before. 

Dxx Chastel was most thankful, for it enabled 
him to change his lodging. The miserable hole 
he had till then occupied was already telling upon 
his health ; the noise upon nerves too morbidly 
delicate, and the darkness, especially in the short 
days, interfered with study. 

He vent\u"ed upon the encouragement of this 
rise in his profession to please himself by taking 
his present rooms. 

Their almost inaccessible height, planted at 
the top of such steep and narrow staircases — 
things which rendered them unacceptable to 
lodgers in general— were peculiarly i^eeable to 
him. 

Having no one overhead, or on the same 
attic, his upper staircase was his own, as well 
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as the three rooms on the floor. The air in 
this lofty position was, for a city, fresh and 
wholesome — the neighbourhood of the river 
being thus in his pinnacle tower raised above its 
heavier damps, delightful. And few in the vast 
multitude around were happier than Axmand 
Du Chastel taking possession of his new home, 
and arranging his little furniture. This con- 
sisted of a poor camp bedstead and flock bed, 
three chairs — one of them without a back, a 
crippled round table — one foot propped up on a 
bit of wood, two or three yards of green baize 
to stand for a carpet, his beloved easel, and, the 
only luxury of the place, a strong, well-made 
table, where to sit and colour his plates. 

This indispensable article was the only one 
he had borrowed money from his friend the 
publisher to purchase. He had paid the debt by 
instalments, and the property was now his own. 

Upon this table now lay a very large heap of 
plates for the " Flora Londinensis," which had 
been intrusted to him to colour. They were chiefly 
of apparently insignificant plants, but upon that 
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account demanding especial taste and delicacy 
in the management. 

Four different plates there were, which went 
to the formation of that huge pile now lying 
upon his table, all, as it happened, acquaintances 
and especial favourites of his own. One was 
the little pink wood-geranium {Geranium Ro- 
bertianum)f dear to every child as the familiar 
robin, with its sweetly-outlined veined pink di- 
minutive flowers; its beautiful many-scented 
leaves of rich, warm greens, fading first into 
the richest crimson, and dying into a soft 
and melancholy yellow, as this plant may still 
be seen in that most delightful work of Curtis. 
There was the little tender nodding bluebell 
{Campanula rotundifolia)^ with its tiny bell of 
heaven's own blue and its waxen clapper, formed 
to make a ring of bells for Titania's wedding- 
day. This likewise being a rare treasure to 
children, and here represented with a truth that 
carried you into the fields at once. 

Wonderful specimen of perfection in botanical 
drawing and colouring. 
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He had been out the evening before, exploring 
secluded lanes and little woods, at that time not 
so distant from London as they are now, and 
had collected specimens of the plants he had 
undertaken, determined to adopt Mr. Grindly's 
hint, and give a vitality to his tints, by a fresh 
comparison with nature. 

The delight he took in the first print he ex- 
ecuted, can scarcely be understood except by 
those who know the ecstacy excited in such 
minds as his by the contemplation of real ex- 
cellence. 

It proved a study as well as a delight. 

It was not mute nature that he aspired 
to draw; but he Was one to find lessons in 
plants, sermons in stones, and good from every- 
thing. 

There is something in the physiognomy of 
Nature when she speaks in her endless variety 
of forms, that has a sort of humanity in 
it ; telling of that something which lies under 
all forms of beauty, be it the modest, loving, 
little wood-geranium, or the passionate bud of 
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the rose. And these charming flower-pictures 
upon which he was employed, helped the ima- 
gination in the invention of higher things ; things 
where what was faintly figured in the flower* 
found full expression in the form next to divine 
of man. 

Armand learned also at this time a good deal 
concerning the management and effects of co- 
lour, and considerable additional dexterity in the 
handling of it. 

Everything is a lesson to genius inventive and 
perceptive as his. No doubt, there are num- 
bers who spend their whole lives employed in 
the same manner, and learn really nothing, as 
there are those who pass a long eventful life of 
experience, to end it just the noodles they 
began. 

The work, when it came to a repetition 
upon the same identical subject for hun- 
dreds and hundreds of times, was tedious 
enough"; and many an impatient spirit would 
have murmured and pitied themselves exces- 
sively for being condemned to such a drudgery. 
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Not he ; he was thankful and cheerful, whist- 
ling like a hird in emulation of the piping thrush 
below, as he coloured away. 

And when the daily task was done, after allow- 
ing hinaself an hour for exercise and fresh air — for 
he began to treasure his health and to know the 
value of sound nerves and a sound spirit — he 
would return home with a heart throbbing 
with pleasure, to labour for the diort time re- 
maining at his real vocation. 

The work in which he was engaged brought 
him now and then into communication with the 
gentlemen employed upon it. And his in- 
dustry, the something to be observed in him 
above the mere mechanical colourer, his in- 
telligent countenance, and, above all, his charm- 
ing manners, intei;ested every one who saw him. 

Some valuable prints from the old masters 
were lent him to study and to copy. He at 
times enjoyed the opportunity of seeing some 
really fine pictures not accessible to the public 
as they are now. 

He felt his knowledge expanding. He began 
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to have glimpses of what he was about, of the 
proper objects of his aims. He felt himself 
improving, and he felt himself growing rich ; 
the little store devoted to the grand pursuit^ 
began to increase into something that really 
could command the indispensables for study. 

He was happy. 

So happy, that it was a delight to look upon 
his face, as, faithful to duty, every Saturday 
evening saw him walking away to Islington. 
Threading the streets at a cheerful pace, a little 
basket in his hand, in which was some delicacy, 
a bit of crimson-gilled and golden fish, a sunny- 
feathered game bird, or maybe, a bimch of 
grapes, with their freshest bloom upon thtem, 
just delivered from a newly-arrived basket. The 
handle of his father's door he would turn with- 
out knocking, and enter, bringing peace and 
happiness with him. 

There he would find his father resting after 
his week's work, sitting by the side of his 
wife's couch, reading or musing, serious, but 
calm, like one who had done with life, and only 
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awaited his dismissal from a task which this 
last disaster seemed to have rendered too hard 
even for his courage. 

He was now past the meridian of life. The 
galleys had absorbed his youth and middle 
age. Great and unmitigated suffering of mind, 
and the most cruel hardships, entailed by 
excessive labour and want of proper food com- 
bined, cannot be endured for any length of 
time, without sapping the strength of a man. 

But it was not until this second catastrophe, 
this repetition, with some variations of the 
same tale of utter ruin befel him, that he felt 
how different was the present man from the 
one of five-and-twenty years before. 

The spring of life when thus pressed upon 
was found to be broken. 

All he felt capable of undertaking, was, as I 
have said, a clerk's place in a merchant's house ; 
and this he obtained. 

People were ashamed to offer him so humble 
a situation, but he said it was what he was best 
fitted for. Of course he was able to command 
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a tolerable salary— enoi^h for his wants — and 
he was content. 

With his usual humility he accepted his 
place, and performed its duties faithfully. 

He never complained, yet cheerfulness he 
could scarcely be said to be able to command 
in himself — indeed he did not try for it. 
A calm seriousness — a gentle, placid dignity, 
was habitual with him, and inspired a respect 
which was not without a beneficial influence 
upon all the young clerks with whom he came 
into communication. 

It is good to feel moral approbation and re- 
verence for something that is not grandeur, is 
not power, is not splendour, is not money. 

Every one was the better for having to asso- 
ciate with Du Chastel. 

One only source of joy remained for the 
deadened heart. 

Here he felt no mortification. It was im- 
possible to do it. 

He had struggled manfully once himself, and 
he loved to see the generous unbroken strength 
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of the young spirit — the brave and \dgorous 
swimmer, battling with the waves of life. 

That he would finally conquer, he felt certain ; 
he could feel no real anxiety for one bom to 
excel. 

Armand possessed the qualities which, ac- 
cording to Du Chastel's view of life, invariably 
succeed. Sooner or later, his son would be a 
distinguished — he was already a happy — man. 

And thus time passed, not altogether un- 
pleasantly away. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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FROM ORIGINAL FAMILY DOCUMENTS. 
Bj the Duke of Buckihoham and Chajtbos, K.G. 

'* Here are two more goodly ^mies on the Snglith Coort; 
▼olamet foil of new sayings, pictoresv anecdotes, and aeeaes. TVe 
Dnke of Bockingfaam traTeb over nine years of En^ish hsstoiy. 
But what yean those were, fitom 1811 to 1820 ! What erarts m 
home and abroad they bore to the great bomrne! — frooi tfe 
accession of the Regent to power to the death of George IIL — 
indodittg the ftn of Perceval; the invasion of Bvssia, and the war 
in Spain; the battles of Salamanca .and Borodino; the fie of 
Moscow ; the retreat of Ni^oleon ; the eonqnest of ^ain ; the 
snrrender of Napoleon ; the ictam from Elba ; the Congress of 
Vienna ; the Hnndred Da3rs ; the crowning esmage of Watcrioo; 
the exHe to St. Hdena ; the return of the Bourbons ; tte 
ment of Burope ; the puUic scandals at the English Govt 
popular discontent, sad the massacre of Petoloo! On 
parts of this story die docniaents published hj the Dnke of Buck- 
ingham cast new jets of light, dealing np mndi secret 
Old stories are confiimed — new traits of character are 
out. In short, many new and plenssnt additions 
knowledge of those times.*— ^rttnnnm 
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MEMOIBS OF UETJT. BELLOT; WITH HIS JOUl- 

NAL of A VOYACiE in the POLAR SEAS, in SEARCH OF SIR JOBI 
FRANKLIN. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait, 21i. bound. 

"This It ft book welcome to the hearta of Englithmen, for dear to die Englldi li At 
mcmofj of Jotrph Ileiie Bellot. The noble young Frenchman* who won mo much loie ui 
confidence on every tide, gains a freth hold on the affections of this country by the p» 
thttmoui publication of this memoir, and of the frank unaasomlng Journal It pt** 
fkcei." — Esaminer. 

" Of all the naval heroea of recent days, there is none who has gained a repotat laa il 
once so bri riant and so spotless as Bellot. These volumes conatitate an auunnalrti 
monument to his honoured memory, and must be regarded as a Tery interesting additiosH 
the chronicles of Arctic enterprise." — Chronicle, 



LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: A POLITICAL BH)- 

GRAPH Y. By the RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI, M.P. Fifth and che^ 
Edition, Revised. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

'* This biography cannot fail to attract the deep attention of the public. We ai« bond 
to say, that as a political biograpliy we have rarely, if ever, met with a book more dezteronsty 
handled, or more replete with interest. The history of the famous session of*I84M^« 
written by Disraeli in that brilliant and pointed style of which he is so consummate a 
is deeply interesting. He has traced this memorable struggle with a Tivacity and 
unequalled as yet in any narrative of Parliamentary proceedings." — Biackwood*a Mag, 

" Mr. Disraeli's tribute to the memory of his departed friend is as graceful and si 
touching as it is accurate and impartial. No one of Lord George Bentinck's colleagotf 
could have been selected, who, from his high literary attainments, his personal Intimacy, and 
party associations, would have done such complete justice to the memory of a friend aod 
Parliamentary associate. Mr. Disraeli has here presented us with the very type and gmbodl- 
ment of what history should be. His sketch of the condition of parties is seasoned with 
some of those piquant personal episodes of party manoeuvres and private intrigue. In the 
author's happiest and most captivating vein, which convert the dry details of poUtics into a 
sparkling and agreeable narrative." — Morning Herald, 
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LORD PALMERSTON'S OPINIONS AND POLICY; AS 

Minister, Diplomatist, and Statesman, during more than Forty Teazs 
of Public Life. 1 vol. 8vo with Portrait, 12s. 

" This work ought to have a place in every political library. It gives a complete view 
of the sentiments and opinions by which the policy of Lord Palmerston has been dictated M 
a diplomatist and statesman." — Chronicle, 

** This is a remarkable and seusouable publication ; but it is something more ^it Is a 

valuable addition to the historical treasures of our country during more than forty of the 
most memorable years of our annals. We earnestly recommend the volume to general 
aenuaL"— 5/amiar(f 
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r" GEORGE THE THIRD, From Original Family Documents. By 

the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G., &c. The 
^- Third and Fourth Volumes, comprising the period from 1800 to 1810, 

i. . ' and completing this important work. 8vo., with Portraits. 30s. hound. 



From thb Timcs. — "These volumes consist in the main, of letters written by the two 
lirofhers. Lord Grenville, and Mr. T. Urenville, to their elder brother, the Marquis of 
Buckingham, for his information as to the political circumstances of the time. In the two 
flirmer Tolumes a great amount of curious gossip, and of valuable information, was 
oontained relative to the formation of the Coalition Ministry, the King*s illness in 1788, 
•nd the early period of the war with revolutionary France. Volnmes 3 and 4 talce up the 
tale where volumes 1 and 2 had left it ; and herein we find a connected narrative of the 
many stirring historical events which occurred between 1800, when Lord Grenville and 
Talleyrand were in correspondence respecting Bonaparte's proposals for peace, until the 
return of the King's malady in 1810 and ihe debates in Parliament relative to the regency. 
The present collection is more valuable than the last, inasmuch as Lord Grenville, having 
attained higher dignity and experience, is a more dispassionate observer of passing events. 
Whoever would desire to read the running comments of so eminent and well informed a 
man as Lord Grenville upon a decade so interesting as that of 1800—10, would do well to 
consult these volumes. Lord Grenville was certainly among the most far-sighted men of 
bis time ; and to him, from the first, belongs the credit of appreciating truly Napoleon 
Bonaparte's position and designs. He did so even to a higher degree than Pitt ; and it is 
most remarkable how far his predictions have been verified by the event, even when 
anbmitted to the sharp test of the judgment of posterity. The principal points on which 
light is thrown by the present correspondence are, the negociations before and after the 
Treaty of Amiens until the time of its rupture — the true character of Addiugton's Adminis- 
tration, and the relations between 'The Doctor' and Pitt — the formation of the Pitt and 
Sidmouth Cabinet, when the King's prejudices against Charles Fox were found to be iosur- 
monntable — the Grenville and Fox short Administration— -the Duke of Portland's Cabinet — 
the expedition to Portugal, with its climax at Cintra— the Duke of York's scandal with Mrs. 
Clarke — Sir John Moore's retreat, with the earlier Spanish campaigns of Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, and, finally, the disastrous Walcheren aflfair. There is much curious matter inter- 
posed in the shape of precis upon the situation of affairs written from time to time by Lord 
Grenville himself; and perhaps still more curious reports made to the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham by a certain , whose name remains a mystery, bnt who seems to have been 
tolerably well acquainted with the arcana imperii at the beginning of the century. There 
is much in these volumes which well deserves perusal. There is a portion of their contents 
which possesses nearly as high a claim upon our instant and careful consideration as the 
Minutes of the Sebastopol Committee." 

From the Athenaum. — " The present volumes exhibit the same features as the former 
portion of the series. The general reader is entertained, and the reader for historical 
purposes is enlightened. Of their value and importance, there cannot be two opinions. 
There are abundant revelations of interest to arrest attention in many of these papers. On 
the characters of George the Fourth and the Duke of Wellington there are some very 
valuable letters. In Court scandals, the affairs of the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke are 
brought under notice; and in what we may designate as public scandals, the * horrors of 
routine '■ receive abundant illustrations in the letters about the Walcheren Expedition, 
and on the Peninsular War. Our extracts sufficiently show the hi^h interest belonging to 
tkese veliuiet." 
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MEMOIBS AND COBRESFONDANGE OF MAJOB 

GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Commander cf thb Army of Caw- 
da mar AND Envoy at the Court of Ldcknow. Edited by J. H. 
STOCQUELER, Esa., at the request of the Daughters of the late Genera], 
from Private Papers and Official Documents in their possession. 2 toIs. 
8vo., with Portrait. 288. bound. 

** One of the moat valuable and interesting boolcs that can ever claim a permanent plaae 
In a British library.*'— S/anttord. 

** These hfghly interesting volumes give a valuable contribution to the history of India 
and an ndmirable portrait of a most distinguished officer.*' — John Bull. 

*' These Memoirs with the Correspondence included in them will do that justice to the 
pirt played by Sir W. Nott in the Affghan war, which it is undeniable preceding works have 
failed to Ao.**—Atherueum. 

"These mt>moirs of General Nott, whom the editor very ju^ttly describes aa a 'model 
ofTircr,' have been given to the world at the instigation of the hero's surviving daughters. A 
more graceful tribute of dutiful affection to the memory of a departed parent it would be 
(i.ni -ult to name. It is at once a graphic picture of the soldier's career, and a noble mono> 
ment of his fame. The work issues from the press at a very fortunate moment. The life of 
an ( fficer who followed in the footsteps of Wellington, making the Despatches of that 
illustrious warrior his continual study, will be welcomed by many an aspirant for military 
reuown at this exciting crisis. The volumes form a valuable contribution to the biographical 
stores of the age. To the young soldier, in particular, they will form a most valuable guide, 
worthy to be placed by the side of the Despatches of the great Duke of Wellington.** — JIfesaenger, 

" When the late Generiil Nott died, the ' Quarterly Review' expressed a hope that some 
means would be taken for giving publicity to his private letters and official correspond! nee, 
because they so completely illustrated his high and chivalrous character, while a memoir of 
his life would hold out so admirable a lesson to British statesmen, and so good an example to 
young officers. We are happy, therefore, to find that, under the able editorship of Air. 
Stocqueler, the whole ot the most valuable portion of the general's correspondence has just 
been published in two handsome volumes, which comprise also a most interesting memoir of 
the gallant hero of Candahar, giving a complete account of the stirring campaign in Affgliao- 
istan, and throwing much light upon many important points hitherto left in obscurity. The 
work will be eagerly welcomed by all — more particularly by military readers and those in- 
terested in our Indian dominions." — Globe. 

''A biography of a first-rate soldier, and a highly honourable man. The book will often be 
appealed to as a standard authority. A valuable and most 'authentic addition is here 
furnished to the true history of transactions which will ever hold a prominent place i the 
anuals of our Indian rule." — Dublin Univenily Mag. 

** We know not a book after the Wellington Despatches, more deserving of the study of 
a young officer. It might be made one of the standard manuals of military education."-' 
Literary Gazette. 

This book is one of the most interesting records of military life that we possess, and 
a genuine memorial of one who has achieved aright to be reckoned among England's greatest 
men." — Daily News, 



NAEBATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. BY 

CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, late Assistant Political-Resident at 
Nepaul. 2 vols, post Svo. 21s. 

" No man conid be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith ; and bis 
concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural productions, its laws and 
customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is very agreeable and instructive 
reading. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining in the book, is devoted to anecdotas 
of the Nepaulese mission, of whom, and of their visit to Kurope, many remarkable storks 
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MY EXILK BY ALEXANDER HERZEN. 2 Vols. 

post 8vo. 2 1 8. bound. 

'* From these admirable memoirs the reader may derive a clear idea of Russian political 
fodety. Mr. Herzen's narrative, ably and unaffectedly written, and undoubtedly authentic, is 
indeed superior in Interest to nine-tenths of the existing worirs on Russia.*' — Athefueum. 

"The author of these memoirs is one of the most distinguished writers of his nation. 
A politician and historian, he scarcely reached manhood before the Emperor Nicholas 
feared and persecuted him as an enemy. He was twice arrested, twice exiled. In a moment 
of Incautious compliance the Emperor granted to Herzen a passport out of Russia; and he 
migrated to London. In this English version of his memoirs, he presents a highly 
dbaracteristic view of Russian official society, interspersed with sketches of rural life, 
episodes of picturesque adventures, and fragments of serious speculation. The volumes, as 
resenting the experiences of a patriotic and intellectual Russian in conflict with his 
Government, contain all the sources of popularity; they sparlcle with clear thoughts and 
keen allusions; they are severe, they are ironical; they abound in illustrations and iuci> 
dents, free portraits of Imperial dignities, and satire upon institutions. We gain from this 
narrative of persecution and exile a better idea of the governing system In Russia, than from 
any previous work. It is rich in curious and authentic detail.'*— TAe Leader. 

" In these memoirs, more charming and varied than those of Silvio Pellico, Mr. Herzen 
narrates the most adventurous episodes of his life. Thrown into contact with a succession of 
strange characters — soldiers, police, government functionaries, high and low — he was enabled 
to obtain a close view of the absolute system. He saw its workings in the secret departments, 
detected its impostures, was witness to its corruptions, and estimated the morality possible 
under such a despotism. Strict as to facts, but dramatic as a narrator, Mr. Herzen realises with 
more effect than any previous writer, the social and official life of Russia. For this alone his 
Tolumes would possess a rare and durable interest. But they have other popular claims ; 
they are replete with anecdotes, with picturesque scenes, and curious sketches of life.'* — 
Sundajf Times, 



TURKEY: ITS HISTORY AND PROGRESS; FROM 

THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR JAMES PORTER, 
Fifteen Years Ambassador at Constantinople, continued to the Present Time, 
with a Memoir of Sir James Porter, by his Grandson, SIR GEORGE 
LARPENT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations. 30s, bound. 

•* These volumes are of an authentic character and enduring interest." — Athenaum. 

*' This book forms a very valuable repertory of information in regard to the past and 
present state of Turkey. Altogether the information is completely gievn, and for all pur- 
poses of reference dnriug the continuance of the struggle in the East, the book will be 
valuable." — Examiner. 

** This highly interesting work consists of two parts. The first volume, after a memoir 
of Sir James Porter, proceeds to give a general description of the Turkish Empire, of its 
natural and industrial productions, and its commerce, a sketch of its history from the in- 
vasion of Europe to the reign of Sultan Mahmud II., and an account of the religion and 
the civil institutions of the Turks, and of their manners and customs, chiefly from the 
data supplied by the papers of Sir James Porter. In the second volume we are made ac- 
qoainted with Turkey as it is ; the religious and civil government of Turkey, its Legislature, 
the state of education in the Empire, its finances, its military and naval strength, and the 
social condition of the Turks, are all in succession brought under review. The work gives a fuller 
and more life>like picture of the present state ot the Ottoman Empire, than any other work with 
which xrt are acquainted." — John Bull, 
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THE UFE OF MABIE DE MEDIdS, QUEEN OF 

FRANCE, Consort of Henrt IV., and Regkmt under Louis XIIL 
By MISS PARDOE, Author of **LoiiU XIV, and the Court of France, io 
the l/tL Century/' &c. Second Edition. 3 large yoIs. 8fo. with fine 
Portraits. 

** A fasdnatinff book. The hUtory of rach a woman as the beantifnl, impnlsire, earneit, 
and affectionate Marie de Medicis could only be done justice to by a female pen, impelled by 
all the sympathies of womanhood, but ttrengthened by an eradiUon by which it is not in 
erery case accompanied. In Bflst Pardoe the unfortunate Queen has found both these 
requisitea, and the result has been a biography combining the attracttveness of romance with 
the reliableness ot history, and which, talcing a place midway between the * frescoed gmllerics' 
of Thierry, and the * philosophic watch-tower of Guisot,* has all the pictorial brilliancy of 
the one, with much of the reflective speculation of the other.*' — Dailp News. 

** A work of high literary and historical merit. Barely have the strange Ticissitades of 
romsnce been more intimately blended with the facts of real history than in the life of If arie 
de Hedlcis; nor has the difficult problem of combining with the fidelity of biography the 
graphic power of dramatic delineation been often more successfully solved than by the 
talented author of the Tolumes before us. As a personal narrative. Miss Pardoe*s admiraUe 
biography possesses the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest ; aa a historical 
record of the events of which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary description."— 
John BuU, 

MEMOIRS OF THE BABONESS D'OBEBEIRGH, 

Illustrative of the Secret History of the Courts of France, 
Russia, and Germany. Written by HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols, post 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

The Baroness d'Oberkirch being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her 
facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalite, and all the Princes of France then living — Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine and Alexander, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — the Emperor 
Joseph IT. of Austria — Gustavus III, of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony 
— Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and 
Wurtemburg. Among the most remarkable persons are the Princes and 
Princesses de Lamballe, de Ligne and Galitzin — the Dukes and Duchesses de 
Choiseul, de Mazarin, de Boufflers, de la Vallifere, de Guiche, de Penthi6vre, and 
de Polignac — Cardinal de Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de 
Staremberg, Baroness de Krudener, Madame Geoffrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and 
Necker — with Count Cagliostrc, Mesmer, Vestris, and Madame Mara ; and the 
w^ork also includes such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, 
de Beaumarchais, Rousseau, Lavater, Bemouilli, Raynal, de I'Epee, Huber, 
Gothe, Wieland, Malesherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de Genlis ; with some 
singular disclosures respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chud- 
leigh, Duchess of Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

"A keen observer, and by position thrown in the high places of the world, the 
Baroness d'Oberkirch was the very woman to write Memoirs that would interest future 
generations. We commend these volumes most heartily to every reader. Th«y are a 
perfect magazine of pleasant anecdotes and interesting characteristic things. We lay 
down these charming volumes with regret. They will entertain the most fiMtidioos 
readers, and Instruct the most informed."— JK^ominer. 
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LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET, QTJEEN OF 

NAVARRE, from numerous original sources, including MS. Documents in 
the Bibliotheque Imperiale and the Archives Espagnoles de Simancas. By 
MISS FREER, Author of " The Life of Marguerite D'Angouleme." 2 vols, 
with Portrait, 218. bound. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



«• 



Miss Freer has done wisely to follow up her ' Life of Marguerite D'Angouldme ' with 
a life of Marguerite's celebrated daughter Jeanne, Queen of Navarre. The latter was, in 
truth, a remarkable woman in an age distinguished for remarkable women, and towers above 
all her contemporaries, Elizabeth of England not excepted. Boru in l.')2d, Jeanne became 
Qaeen of Navarre on the death of her father, in 1555, and reigned with great distinction 
and honour till her death, in 1572. Jeanne's position and character are well portrayed by 
Miss Freer. The qualities for which she was remarkable are noted without exaggeration — 
ber fearless truthfulness, her rectitude, her passionate love of justice, her sagacity and 
solidity of understanding. Throughout the work, Jeanne, of course, occupies the centre; 
but various celebrated characters grouped around her are more or less fully sketched. Among 
these are Elizabeth of England, Mary of Guise, Catherine^e Medici, Francis I., Charles IX., 
Cond^, the Duke of Guise., and Jeanne's own son, the Prince of Navarre, afterwards Henri 
Qaatre. The great political and religious questions that agitated France are not overlooked^ 
but they do not encroach upon the space which in works like the present is better occupied 
with details, which serve to illustrate the manners, character, and life of the principal persons 
in the narrative. In combining general historical views with such details. Miss Freer has 
been in the present volumes singularly successful"— Momi/ig' Herald, 

"The life of the mother of Henry the IV., the excellent Queen of Navarre, is ore of the 
most interesting episodes of the history of the struggles between Romanism and the Refor. 
mation in France. The difficulties with which she had to contend throughout her eventful 
career, and the vUrtues she displayed under her many trials, would secure for her a distin- 
guished place in history, independently of the celebrity which she deserves from her having 
been the mother of the best, and one of the greatest Kings uf France. The task of bringing 
forward her claims to the admiration of posterity could not have fallen into better hands 
than those of Miss Freer, the able biographer of her mother. Marguerite D'Angoul6me." — 
John Bull. 

" We consider Jeanne D'Albret one of the greatest women that ever lived. She was the 
greatest Queen of her time, not excepting our Queen Elizabeth, her ally and contemporary ; 
unsurpassed as a politician, astateswoman, and military chief; fertile in resources, far- seehg, 
determined, trusting to the justice of her cause in God, whom she worshipped according to 
the Bible, a good wife, a tender and wise mother, and faithful friend. Her life and all the 
exciting circumstances connected with it have been most ably recorded by Miss Freer; and in 
doing so she has displayed researches into authorities, edited and inedited, equal to that of 
Gibbon ; has made judicions and impartial use of them, and has given us in the biography 
of a woman whose greatness was not tarnished by a fault, a history of a very eventf\il period 
of the Reformation in France— Observer. 

" We have read this book with great pleasure, and have no hesitation in recommending 
it to general perusal. It reflects the highest credit on the industry and ability of Miss Freer. 
Nothing can be more interesting than her story of the troubled life of Jeanne D'Albret, and 
the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive. We are sure that it will meet with as 
favourable a reception as that which was accorded to the Life of Marguerite D*Angoul6me.*' — 
Morning Poit, 
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OLD OOUBT SXTBUBB; OS. MEBIOBIAI£ OF 

KENSINGTON ; Regal, Critical, and Anbcdoticax. By LEIGH 
HUNT. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. elegantly bound. 

*' A ddlghtfal book, of which the charm begini at the the first line on the first |Mige,fbr 
All! of qnalnt and pleasant memories Is the phrase that is its title — *The Old Court Suburb.' 
Very full, too. both of quaint and pleasant memories is the line that desigoatea the anther. 
It is the name of the mo4t cheerful of chroniclers, the bestof remembrancers of good things, 
the most polished and entertaining of educated gossips. ' The Old Court Suburb * is a worlr 
that will be welcome 1 1 a!l readers, and most welcome to those who have a lore for the best 
kinds of TtmAlng."'— 'Examiner. 

** Under the quaint title of * The Old Court Suburb,* Mr. Leigh Hunt gossips pleasantly, 
spiritedly, and at large, orer all that is of interest in Kensington and its neighbourhood. The 
subject is happily chosen, for Kensington comprises In it more of antiquarian and Uteraiy 
interest than any other spot in London. It is precisely the kind of book to he pored over bf 
the sea-side or fire-side, where the reader can transport himself, assisted by the poetic fisacy 
ct Mr. Hunt, to the company of the wits and beauties of past generationa. We very warmly 
recommend these pleasant volumes to the attention of our readers." — Chronicle. 

**A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell prodoeed 
his reminiscences of Johnson.*' — Observer, 



MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETBT, F.R.S. WITH A 

View of his Writings, Lectures, and Character. By GEORGE 
MACILWAIN, F.R.C.S., author of " Medicine and Surgery One Inductive 
Science,'' &c. Second Edition. 2 vols., post 8vo., with Portraits, 2 Is. 

"These memoirs convey a graphic, and, we believe, faithful picture of the celebrated 
John Abernethy. The volumes are written In a popular style, and will afford to the general 
reader much instruction and entertainment.'*— HeraM. 



THE LITERATTJKE AND ROMANCE OF NOK 

EUROPE ; constituting a complete History of the Literature of Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland, with copious Specimens of the most cele- 
brated Histories, Romances, and Popular Legends and Tales, old Chivalrous 
Ballads, Tragic and Comic Dramas, National Songs, Novels and Scenes from 
the Life of the Present Day. By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. 
postSvo. 21s. 

'* A most charming and valuable work, by means of which the great majority of the reading 
public will be, for the first time, made acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth 
long garnered in the literature and beautiful romance of Northern Europe. The aongs and 
ballads are translated with exquisite poetic beauty."— 5»n. 



RULE AND MISRULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 

AMERICA. By the Author of " SAM SLICK." 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" We conceive this woric to be by far the most valuable and important Judge Haliburttm 

has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader, 

it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will be ftmnd 

to let In a flood of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of the rcpnbllc of 

the United SUtea.**— Naval and Military Gazette. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, Bart., G.C.B. and G.C.H., Ad. 
jutakt-Gbnkral of the forces under n.R.H. THE Duke of York, 
csomprislng the Campaigns in Flanders and Holland in 1793-94; with an 
Appendix containing His Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of 
Invasion. Edited by His Son, SIR HARRY VERNE Y, Bart. 1 vol. royal 
8vo.,'with large maps, 14s. 

•* Both the journals and letters of Capt. Calvert are full of Interest. The lettei-s, in 
partScuiar, are entitled to much praise. Not too long, easy, graceful, not without wit, and 
everywhere marked by good sense and good taste — the series addressed by Capt. Calvert to 
bis sister are literary composition#of no common order. With the best means of observing 
the progress of the war, and witti his faculties of judgment exercised and strengthened by 
experience — a quick eye, a placid temper, and a natural aptitude for language rendered 
Capt. Calvert in many respects a model of a military critic. Sir Harry Verney has per. 
formed his duties of editor very well. The book is creditable to all parties concerned in its 
prodnctiou,"—Athefueum. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MELITAKY LIFE. BY 

COLONEL LANDMANN, Late of the Corps op Royal Engineers, 
Author of "Adventures and Recollections." 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

" Mufh as has been written of late years about war and Wellington, we know of nothing 
that contains so striking a picture of the march and the battle as seen by an individual, or so 
close and homely a sketch of the Great Captain in the outset of the European career of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley." — Spectator, 

** The deserved popularity with which the previous volumes of Colonel Landmann's 
adventures were received will be increased by the present portion of these interesting and 
amusing records of a long life passed in active and arduous service. The Colonel's 
shrewdness of observation renders his sketches of character highly amasiag.**— Britannia. 

COLONEL LANDMANN'S ADVENTURES AND RE- 

COLLECTIONS. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., the Dukes 
of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess Augusta, General 
Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Lord Heath- 
field. Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in interesting matter. The anecdotes are 
ooe and all amusing." — Observer. 

"These 'Adventures and BecoUections * are those of a gentleman whose birth and 
profession gave him facilities of access to distinguished society. Colonel Landmann writes 
so agreeably that we have little doubt that his volumes will be acceptable." — Athenceum. 

ADVENTURES OF THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

Second Series. By WILLIAM G RATTAN, Esa., late Lieutenant 

CONNAUGHT RaNGERS. 2 VOlS. 21s. 

" In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author extends 
his narrative from the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the occupation of Paris. All 
the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regiment took part, are described. The 
volumes are interwoven with original anecdotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. 
The stories, and the sketches of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of 
the time, are told in an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work bears all the character* 
istics of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining narrative."— iScmitoy Tinua, 
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PAINTING AND CELEBRATED PAINTERS, AN- 

CIENT And MODERN ; including Historical and Critical Notices of the 
Schools of Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and the Netherlands. Edited by 
LADY JERVIS. 2 toIs. post 8vo. 2l8. 

" This liook is designed to give to the general public a popular knowledge of the Historf 
of Painting and the characters of Painters, with especial reference to the most prominent 
among tboRe of their works which are to be seen in English galleries. It Is pleasantly written 
with the Intention of senring a useful purpose. It succeeds in its design, and will be of real 
use to the multitude of picture seers. As a piece of agreeable reading alsot it is unex- 
ceptionable.*' — Eitammer. 

** This useful and well-arranged compendium will be fdund of value to the amateur, and 
pleasing as well as instructlTe to the general reader ; and, to give it still further praise, the 
collector will find abundance of most useful information, and many an artist will rise fhun 
the perusal of the work with a much clearer idea of his art than he had before. We sum up 
its merits by recommending it as an acceptable handbook to the principal galleries, and a 
trustworthy guide to a knowledge of the celebrated paintings in England, and that this 
information is valuable and much reqidred by many thousands is a well-proven fact.*'— 
Sunday Times. 



CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. BY JAMES 

BRUCE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
sonages : — Sappho, ^sop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Scipio 
Africanus, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Cssonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppaea, Otho, Commodus, 
Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Brace, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorrel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne BuUen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon de TEnclos, 
Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, Catherine 
of Russia, and Madame de Stael. 

" A book which has man} merits, most of all, that of a fresh and unhacknied aul^ect. 
The volumes ore the result of a good deal of reading, and have besides an original spirit aud 
flavour about them, which have pleased us much. Mr. Bruce is often eloquent, often 
humorous, and has a proper appreciation of the wit and sarcasm belonging in abundance to 
his theme. The variety and amount of information scattered through his volumes entitle 
them to be generally read, and to be received on all hands with merited favour.** — E»ammer. 

" We find iu these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, the 
results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once pleasant and pictu- 
resque." — Athenaum, 



SCOTTISH HEROES IN THE DAYS OF WALLACE 

AND BRUCE. By the Rev. A. LOW, A.M. 2 vols, port 8vo. 21*. 
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MniTARY LIFE IN ALGESIA. BY THE COUNT P. 

DE CASTELLANE. 2 vols, post 870. 2l8. 

** We commend this book as really worth perusal. The volumes make us familiarly 
acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. St. Amaud, Canrobert, Changarnier, 
CftTaignac, Lamoricidre, are brought prominently before the reader." — Examiner. 

** These volumes will be read with extraordinary interest. The vivid manner in which 
the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes that he tells, 
engage.the reader's attention in an extraordinary manner." — Sunday Timet, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN 

THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them many 
readers. In the first place, an account of the internal organization, the manners and customs 
of the United States' Federal Army, is in itself a novelty, and a still greatsr novelty is to 
have this account rendered by a man who had served in the English before joining the 
American army, and who can give his report atter having every opportunity of comparison. 
The author went through the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes 
OMitain much descriptive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican 
territory, besides their sketches of the normal chronic condition of the United States* soldier 
In time of peace.'* — Daily News. 

CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. BY THE 

late LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR R. BONNYCASTLE. With an Account 
of Recent Transactions, by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., &c. 2 vols., 
post 8vo. with maps, &c., 21s. 

"These volumes offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement of the 
affairs of Canada, and the effects of the immense public works in progress and completed ; 
with sketches of locality and scenery, amusing anecdotes of personal observation, and gene- 
rally every information which may be of use to the traveller or settler, and the military and 
political re&der,— Messenger, 

ATLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. BY 

CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l3. 

** Captain Mackinnon*s sketches of America are of a striking character and permanent 
value. His volumes convey a just impression of the United States, a fair and candid view of 
their society and institutions, so well written and so entertaining that the effect of their 
perusal on the public here must be considerable. They are light, animated, and lively, full 
of racy sketches, pictures of life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous 
places, sporting episodes, &c., very original and interesting." — Sunday Times. 

SPAIN AS IT IS. BY G. A. HOSKINS, ESQ. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and interesting 
portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice." — John Bull, 

HISTORY OF CORFU; AND OF THE REPUBLIC 

OF THE IONIAN IS^iiANDS. By LIEUT. H. J. W. JERVIS, Royal 
Artillery. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

** Written with great care and research, and including probably all the particulars of 
any moment in the history of CoTS\i."—AthentBum, 
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MOSLEM AND THE CHBISTIAN; OR, ADVEN- 

TURES IN THE EAST. By SADTK PASHA. Reused with original 
Notes, by COLONEL LACK SZYRMA, Editor of '* Rbvslations of 
Siberia/' 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

" Sadyk Pasha, the author of thli work, ia a Pole of noble birth. He is now commander 
of the Torkish Cossacks, a corps organised by himself. The yoluroes on the Moslem and 
the Christian, partly fact and partly fiction, written by him, and translated by Colonel 
Ssyrma, display very well the literary spirit of the soldier. They are full of the adventures 
and emotions that belong to love and war; they treat of the present time, they introduce 
many existing people, and have the Danubian principalities for scene of action. Here are 
sources of popularity which the book fairly claims. As a translation, it it excellent.— 
Exatmner. 



HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA. REVISED BY COL. LACH 

SZYRMA, Editor of " Revelations OF Siberia.'* 2 vols. postSvo. 21s. 

"This work gives a very interesting and graphic account of the manners and customs of 
the Russian people. The most interesting and amusing parts of the work will be found to be 
those interior scenes in the houses of the wealthy and middle classes of Russia upon which 
we have but scanty information, although they are some of the most striking and truthful 
indications of the progress and civilization of a country. As such we recommend them to the 
study of our readers." — Observer. , 

"A curious, extraordinary, and very entertaining memoir is contained in these volumes, 
and at the present crisis cannot but command an eager perusal. The special recommenda- 
tion of the work to us is the novel view and clear insight it affords Englishmen of the real 
character of the Russians. Their sayings and doings, and the machinery of their society, are 
all laid unsparingly hare" ^Sunday Times. 

"So little is known in this country of the internal condition of Russia, or the state of 
society in that enormous empire, that the contents of the'se volumes will naturally be perused 
with great curiosity. The volumes abound in lively dialogue, and are enlivened by satirical 
and humorous touches, and the manners and customs of the individuals composing what Is 
called the middle rank in Russia are graphically described." — Morning Herald. 



REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. BY A BANISHED 

LADY. Edited by COLONEL LACK SZYRMA. Third and cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. 

" A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people."*— JDicAreiM** H(nu0» 
hold Words. 

** The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having incurred the 
displeasure of the Russian Gorerument for a political offence, was exiled to Siberia. The 
place of her exile was Berezov, the most northern part of thif* northern penal settlement ; and 
in it she spent about two years, not unprofitubly,as the reader will find by her interesting 
work, containing a lively and graphic picture of the country, the people, their manners and 
customs, &c. The book gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy of 
what has been hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism.*' — Daily News. 

*' Since the publication of the famous romance the ' Exiles of Siberia,' we have had 
no accouat of these deiolate lands more attractive than the present work."->Gto6e. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 13 



SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE NEW WORLD ; 

OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS OF MOOSE HUNTING IN THE PINE 
FORESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artillery. 
2 vols, post 8yo. with illustrations, 2 Is. 



."Fall of spirit-stirring adventure and useful information.'* — Daily New8» 

** This book is replete with interest. The adventures, which are striking and romantic, 
are most graphically described."— £e//*« Life. 

"To sportsmen, naturalists, and lovers of nature in her more romantic moods, these 
Tolumes will prove unusually attractive, positively fascinating, indeed — so varied, novel, and 
exciting are the adventures and scenes they describe.*' — Sun. 

'* A spirited record of sporting adventures, very entertaining and tvell worthy the atten- 
tion of fill sportsmen who desire some fresher field than Europe can afford them. The 
forests of Nova 8cotia abound in moose, cariboo, bears, wolves, partridge, snipe and wild 
duck, while the rivers are teeming with salmon and other fish, so that Lieutenant Hardy's 
sport was of the best kind, aud in the details which he has given us there is much to 
Interest and amuse. He is a thorough sportsman, patient, skilful^ and active, and relates 
his adventures with the gusto of a man who enjoys the life." — The Prest. 



A SKETCHER'S TOUR ROUND THE WORLD. BY 

ROBERT ELWES, Esci. Second Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo., with 21 
Coloured Illustrations from Original Designs by the Author. 21s. elegantly 
bound, gilt edges. 

NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, 

Comprising A Winter Passage across the Andes to Chili, with a 
Visit to the Gold Regions of California and Australia, the South 
Sea Islands, Java, &c. By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
3l8. 6d. 



'* Starting from Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded to Rio, 
and thence to Buenos Ayresj where he exchanged the wild seas for the yet wilder Pampas, 
and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the Cordilleras — a winter passage full of 
difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, 
Sacramento, and the mining districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South 
bea Islands, resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the Adelaide district. 
From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the interior, and taking a general 
survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant 
man, the notes he made of his adventures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of 
places aud persons are lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of 
earth, sea, and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with vivid 
sketches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque descriptions of 
men, manners, and localities*" — Qlobt, 
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! WABASH: OR, ADVENTURES OF AN ENG- 
LISH GENTLEMAN'S FAMILY IN THE INTERIOR OF AMERICA. 
By J. R. BESTE, Esq. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

** Mr. BMte's book ii intereiting. In literary merit it ii above the mftjority of books of 
trarel. It detenret consultation from all who may wish to receive a candid, sensible, and 
fUr account of the author*! experience.** — Athetutum. 

** Mr. Best* is one of the mosti)instructiTe and interesting of American travellers. In 
his sensible and entertaining narrative, which we hope will become as popular as it deserves 
to be, we find a picture of the country and the people more familiar and more graphic than 
may which we have met with elsewhere.*' — Post. 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, 

AND GOLD FIELDS. By F. LANCELOT, Eso., Mineralooical Sub- 
▼KYOR IN THE AUSTRALIAN CoLONiBS. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols, 
post 8to. 21s. 

" This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies are found, 
bjr a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground with a careful glance 
and a remarkable aptitude for seising on the practical portions of the subjecL On the 
oUmate, the vegetation, and the agricultural resources of the country, he is copious in the 
CKtreme, and to the intending emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected Arom 
• scientific hand, the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. 
Lancelot dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and offera a perfect manual of the new 
craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide him with information as to 
the sea voyage, and all its accessories, the commodities most in request at the antipodes, 'and 
a general view of social wants, family management, &c., such as a shrewd and observant 
counsellor, aided by old resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, 
as well as the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed.*' — Qlobe, 

A LADrS VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF 

AUSTRALIA. By MRS. CLACY. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

*' The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on the gold 
diggings.**— Literary Gazette. 

** Mre. Clacy's book will be read with considerable interest, and not without profit. 
Her statements and advice will be most useful among her own sex.'* — Athencnun, 

'* Mn. Clacy tells her story well. Her book is the most graphic account of the diggings 
and the gold country in general that is to be had.** — Daily News. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AUSTRALIAN LIFK 

By MRS. CLACY. Author of " A Lady's Visit to the Gold Diggings." 
2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" In these volumes Mrs. Clacy has presented life in Australia in all its varied aspects. 
An intimate acquaintance with the country, and with the circumstances in which settlera and 
emigrants find themselves, has enabled the writer to impart to her narrative a character of 
truthfulness and life-like animation, which renders them no less instructive than charming. 
The book is throughout exceedingly attractive.'* — John Bull. 

*' While affording amusement to the general reader, these 'Lights and Shadovrs of 
Australian Life,* are full of useful hints to Intending emigrants, and wiil convey to friends at 
home acceptable information as to the country where so many now have friends or reUUves." 
'-'LUerarjf Gazette* 
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MY TRAVELS; OR, AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOUR- 
NEY THROUGH FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, AND ITALY. By 
CAPTAIN CHAMIER. 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

" This work will be sure to obtain general perusal — as an intelligent, an interesting^ and 
abore all, an honest production, by a deservedly popuiar writer." — Observer, 

TRAVELS IN EUKOPEAN TURKEY: THROUGH 

Bosnia, Seryia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Roumelia, Albania, and 
Epirus ; with a Visit to Greece and the Ionian Isles, and a Homb- 
WARD Tour through Hungary and the Sclayonian Provinces of 
Austria on the Lower Danube. By EDMUND SPENCER, Escu 
Author of " Traviels in Circassia," etc. Second and Cheaper Edition, in 
2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations, and a valuable Map of European Turkey 
from the most recent Charts in the possession of the Austrian and Turkish 
Governments, revised by the Author, 18s. 

" These important volumes describe some of those countries to which public attention 
la now more particularly directed : Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The author haa 
given us a most interesting picture of the Turlcish Empire, its wealcnesses, and the embar. 
rassmeuts from which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discontent of its 
Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan subjects. We cordially 
recommend Mr. Spencer's valuable and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader." — 
U. S. Magazine, 

A TOUR OF INQUIRY THROUGH FRANCE AND 

ITALY, Illustrating their Present Social, Political, and Religious 
Condition. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esci., Author of " Travels in 
European Turkey," " Circassia," &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** Mr. Spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and feelings of a 
Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter, many judicious remarlcs, 
and a great deal of useful information." — Morning Chronicle. 

ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, A SOUVENIR OF THE 

LATE POLAR SEARCH. By the OFFICERS and SEAMEN of the 
EXPEDITION. Dedicated by permission to the Lords of thb 
Admiralty. Second Edition. 1 vol., with numerous Illustrations. 
10«. 6d 

'* This volume is not the least interesting or instructive among the records of the late 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, commanded by Captain Austin. The most 
Yaiuable portions of the boolc are those which relate to the scientific and practical observationa 
made in the course of the expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic 
travel. From the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and incidents to 
which they refer, no less than the interest which attaches to all that relates to the prolmble 
safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellanies forms a very 
readable book, and one that redounds to* the honour of the national character.*'— Z%c Ttmci. 
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FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A., 

formerly Skcrbtart to thk Cbtlon Branch Rotai< Asiatic Society. 
Second Editiou, 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

*' A Tcry clever and amusing book, by one who has liTed as a planter and journalist many 
years in Ceylon. The work is filled with interesting accounts of the sports, resources, pro« 
duciions, scenery, and traditions of the island. The sporting adventpres are narrated in a 
very spirited manner." — Standard. 

** We bare not met with a more delightful book for along time past." — Lit. Oax. 

**We have no recollection of a more interesting or instructive work on Ceylon and the 
Cingalese than that which Mr. Knighton has just given to the world. It displaysa great deal of 
acuteness and sagacity in its observation of men and manners, and contains a vast deal of 
useful information on topics, historical, political, and commercial, and has the charm of a 
fluent and graphic style.'*— Jtfonunj' Pa»L 



TROPICAL SKETCHES; OR, REMINISCENCES OF 

AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A., Author of 
" Forest Life in Ceylon." 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" When Mr. Knighton's pleasant volumes on Ceylon were published, we freely gave his 
publication the praise which it appears to have well deserved, since another edition has been, 
calledfor. Amongst the writersof cheday,weknowof none who are morefelicitousin hiiting off 
with an amusing accuracy, the characters he has met with, and his descriptive powers are first- 
rate. Take his Sketches up and open where you will, he touches upon topics of varied 
nature — now political, anon historical or commercial, interspersed with traits of society and 
manners, every page teeming with information, combined with lively detail. His style, indeed, 
is eminently attractive. There is no weariness comes over the reader with Mr. Knighton's 
work before him — all is vivacity. The Tropical Sketches contains the result of the author's 
experience in the East in various capacities, but he is chiefly at home when he enters upon 
the narrative of his mission as a journalist. His revelations of his labours in an educational 
capacity, are highly amusing, and there is an added charm to the volumes that the impress 
of fidelity is stamped on every page. In short, Tropical Sketches may be set down as the work 
of a man of education and refinement, gifted with a keen observation for all that is passing 
around him j such a publication cannot fail in being both amusing and instructive."— Sunday 
Times. 



FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. BY CHARLES 

W. DAY, Esd. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy and varied interest of this work, the 
abundant stores of anecdote and incident, and the copious detail of local habits and peculiarities 
in each island visited in succession.*'— 6/o6e. 



TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. BY BARON 

SCHONBERG. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" This account of a Journey through India and Kashmir will be read with considerable 
interest. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author committed to writing, and 
the result is an entertaining and instructive miscellany of information on the country, ite 
diuiBte, its natural production, its history and antiquities, and the character, the relii^oD 
Bad th€ social condition of Us inhab\lanta.**— Joftn Bull, 
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TEE WANDEBEB IN ARABIA. BT G. T. LOWTH, 

Esa. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 21s. bound. 

"An excellent book, pervaded by a healthy enthiusiasm, novel and varied in its incidents, 
I^cturesque in its descriptions, and running over with human interest." — Sun, 

** Mr. Lowth has shown himself in these volumes to be an intelligent traveller, a keen 
observer of nature, and an accomplished artist. The general reader will find in his descrip- 
tions of his wanderings in Arabia, and among the most interesting monuments of old 
Christian lands, a great deal that cannot fail to interest and amuse him. — Post. 

EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE GOLD COAST OF 

AFRICA ; including an Account of thb Native Tribes, and their 
INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Member 
OP THE Legislative Council, Cape Coast Castle. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

"This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. It 
possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human family of which 
before we had no conception. Mrs. Beecher Stowe's work has, indeed, made us all familiar 
with the degree of intelligence and the disposition of the transplanted African ; but it has 
been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and 
to prove, as his work proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the 
Gospel, and by that only can the African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
snxionsly desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental episode in 
the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia Elisabeth Landon (L. £. L.) 
written a few months after her marriage with Governor Maclean." — Standard. 



EIGHT YEARS IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA 

MINOR. By F. A. NEALE, Esa., Late Attached to the Consular 
Service in Stria. Second Edition, 2 vols, with Illustrations, 21s. 

" A very agreeable book. Mr Neale is evidently quite familiar with the East, and writes 
in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured manner. A great deal of information is to be found 
in his pages.'* — Athencntm. 

KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. BY GEORGE MELLY, 

Esa. Second Edition. 2 vols, with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. 

" Mr. Melly is of the same school of travel as the author of ' Efithen.' His book 
altogether is very agreeable, comprising, many intelligent illustrations of the relations now 
subsisting between the Governments of the Sultan and the Pacha, and exceedingly graphic ^ 
sketches of Khartoum, Cairo, the Pyramids, the Plain of Thebes, the Cataracts, &.c."— Examiner. 

TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA; WITH A TOUR ACROSS 

THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYRES. BY L. HUGH DE BONNELI, of 
Her Britannic Majesty's Legation. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21*. 

" Mr. Bonelli's official position gave him great opportunities of observation, and he has 
fdmished us with a very interesting and amusing book of travels respecting a country whose 
political and commercial importance is becoming every day more obvious." — Observer, 

THE ANSYREEH AND ISM AELEEH : A VISIT TO 

THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA. BY THE REV. S. 
LYDE, M.A.^ Late Chaplain at Betro\}t. \ nc\. \^^. ^^ 
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8AM SUCrS KEW WQBS; HATUBE ASD HDMAH 

NATURE. 2 ToU. poit 8to. 24*. 





m this. Bvvrr liae of it tcils mme wmr m 
. or wftMiLj. Adaintiaa at Saa*« Batarc fiirnti. and IsH^lcr at his draQ 
llf altcrmate, as with oakallSaf anfitr wr pcraas these last roSaaKS oi hia^ 
of 9 Chapcen, earii coctaininf a tale, a aketi^ or aa sdnalan. la cwj oae of 



SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AIO) MODERN 

IXSTANXES ; ok. What hk Saio» Did, ok Istkktkd. Second Edit 
2 lols. post Sto. 21s. 



** We do aot fear to predict that these dcBghtlU iiilawis will be the nooft popolar. 
hcfsad doabt. they are the best, of aU Jad«e Halibartoa^ admirmhie vorfcs. The • 
flaws and Modera lastaaccs* eriaee powers of iaisgiasrtna and ezpreasioa fw be^oMl 
cau his f'OKmgr pnb Jcadoos coold lead aay oae to aacribe to tlw aathor. We hare, it ia 
loaf beca fuu.iar with his qoaiat hoaoor aad racf aarratire. bat the w rfuaies before as 
fake a loftier ranfc, aad are so rich ia faa aad good sense, tliat to offer an extract as a 
BsaipW wool-l be aa iajoitice to sathor aad reader. It is owe of the 

it.' 



"The booic before ns viU be read and langhcd over. Its ^ptaSaA aad laey fialecC will 

please ooBie mden — its abandance of yaras srill amase othen. There is somcthiag ia the 

rolaaies to suit readers of erety hoaMmr.** — ^ 



** The hamoar of Sam Sliclc is inexhanstiUe. He is ever aad 
rlsftor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit aad wisdom hang apoa his toagiie. The 
is altogether a most edifriag prodnctioa, umiilrtiii alike for its rscf homoar, its sooad 
philosophy, the felicirf of its iLloatradons, sad the de;icacy of its satiie. We promise oar 
a great treat from the peraaal of these ' Wise Saws and Uodera lastaxxres,* wUA 
a world of practical wisdoia, aad a treasary of the ridiest laa.** — Jfonua^ 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME; OB, BYEWATS 

BACKWOODS, AND PRAIKIES. Edited by the Author of «SAH 
SLICK." 3 vols, post 8to. 31s. 6d. 

** la the pictnresqae deUneatioo of character, aad the feSdtaos portrsitnre of iiiliimal 
featares, ao writer of the present day etfoals Jadge HaHbartoo. * The Aawricaas at HoaM ' 
will not be leas popular than anyof liia prerioos smhs.** — Pssf. 



TBATTS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR EDITED BY 

the Aothor of " SAM SLICK." 3 vols, post Sto. 31s. 6d. 



** No man has done more than the fiKctioas Judge Halibaitoa, thiaogh the aMiaA of 
the inimitable * Sam,' to main the old parent coantry recognise and appreciate her qaeer 
traasatlantic progeny. His present coliectioB of comic stories aad laaghabla traiti ia • 
badget of faa fall of rich specimeas of Aawricaa hamoarJ 



FOiEBSS. ST SOPHIA. MILLI6AN. i toI. post Sro. 
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THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF MARY RUSSELL 

MITFORD. Author of " Our VUlage," « Atherton," &c. 2 vols, post 8w. 
with Portrait of the Author and other Tlhistrations. 2 Is. 

** We recommend Miss Mitford's dramas heartily to all by whom they are unknown. A 
more graceful addition could not be made to any collection of dramatic woT)sB.**-^Blackwood, 

** Miss Mitford has collected into one chaplet the laurels gathered in her prime of autbov- 
ship, and she has given it to the world with a graceful and loving letter of reminiscence and 
benediction. Laid by the side of the volume of dramatic works of Joanna BaiUie, these 
volumes suffer no disparagement. This is high ])raise, and it is well deserved."— ilMen^tim. 

•* Miss Mitford's plays and dramatic scenes form very delightful reading." — Examiner, 

** The high reputation which Miss Mitford has acquired as a dramatist will insure a 
hearty welcome to this collected edition of her dramatic works.*' — John Bull. 

THE MONARCHS OF THE MAIN; OR, ADVEN- 

TURES OF THE BUCCANEERS. By GEORGE W. THORNBURY, 
Eso. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

** An unwritten page of the world's history is not to be met with every day. The author 
of these volumes has discovered one, and has supplied the deficiency. The deeds of alter- 
nate violence and heroism of the wild adventurers, who soon after the discovery of America, 
started forth in search of plunder, and sometimes of territorial conquest— now sweeping the 
main with their piratical vessels — now surprising and sacking some rich and flourishing 
town — now fortifying themselves in some strong island-hold, where they could bid defiance 
to a world in arms against them — form the subject of a narrative rich in variety of incident, 
and replete with striking exhibitions of life and character. To the lover of maritime ad- 
venture, these uages offer a fund of infinite amusement, doubly attractive from the novelty 
of the Uieme. — John Bull, 

DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. BY ELIOT 

WARBURTON. Second Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

"The scheme for the colonization of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening of a com- 
munication between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, furnishes the founda- 
tion of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the high reputation which the author of 
the ' Crescent and the Cross' had already made for himself. The early history of the ' Merchant 
Prince' introduces the reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition } the portraitures 
of Scottish life which occupy a prominent plnce iu the narrative, are full of spirit ; the scenes 
in America exhibit the state of the natives of the New World at that period j the daring deeds 
of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in the story ; and an additional interest 
is infused into it by the introduction of the various celebrated characters of the period, such 
as Law, the Freuch financier, and Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England. All these 
▼aried ingredients are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by 
which the pen of Eliot Warburton was so eminently distinguished." — John Bull, 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. BY 

THE REV. J. P. FLETCHER. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** We conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amusing character as (br 
the spirit it displays of earnest piety." — Standard. 

SCENES FROM SCEIPTURE. BY THE REV. G. 

CROLY, LL.D. 10s. 6d. 



<( 



Eminent in every mode of literature. Dr. Croly stands, in our Judgment, first among 
the living poets of Great Britain — the only man of our day entitled by his power to ventur* 
within the sacred circle of religious poets." — Standard. 

"An admirable addition to the library of religious families.*'— /oAn BvU, 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King op 
Arms. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following ; — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe— 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
tlie sufferings and fate of hef only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar- 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories correctly told — 
&c. &c 

"It were impouible to pndse too highly as a work of amusemeiit these two most itw- 
teretting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less ex* 
cellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on every drawing-room table. 
Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of all their interest preserved 
in undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of 
their merits that the romances are founded on fact — or what, at least, has been handed down 
for truth by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former works 
have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, even to a work of 
amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that may justly be expected of the 
author of * The Peerage.' '*— Standard. 

" The very reading for sea-side or fire-slde in our hours of idleness." — Athetuntm, 



THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 
TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Esa., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— Lord Crichton's Revenge—The Great Douglas 
Cause — Lord and Lady Kinnaird — Marie Delorme and Her Husband — The 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court — Matthieson the Forger — Trials 
that established the Illegality of Slavery — The Lover Highwayman — The 
Accusing Spirit — The Attorney- General of the Reign of Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
Lyons — General Sarrazin's Bigamy — The Elstree Murder — Count Bocarm6 and 
his wife — Professor Webster, &c. 

" We have no hesitation in recommending this, as one of the most interesting works 
that have been lately given to the public." — Morning Chronicle, 

** The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, has Induced 
Mr. Burlce to extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment. The Incidents 
forming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the first. Some of the tales could scarcely be believed 
to be founded in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were there not 
the iiieontestable evidence which Mr. Burke has established to prove that they have 
MctuaJly happened,"— 'Meaamger, 
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BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 



GEBTBUDE; 

Ob, family pride. 3 vols. 

" A wonderfully interesting and original 
noTel." — Herald. 

** Krilliant and full of incident."— i)at7^ 
News. 

** The publication of this work will add 
to Mrs. Trollope'8 high reputation as a 
novelist." — Post. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES 
OF A CLEVER WOMAN. 

•* The * Clever Woman ' is of the same 
class with the * Vicar of Wrexhill,' and 
' Widow Barnaby.' No person can fail to 
be amused by it." — Critic. 



UNCLE WALTER. 

3 vols. 

*' ' Uncle Walter ' is an exceedingly en- 
tertaining novel. It assures Mrs. Trollope 
more than ever in her position as one of 
the ablest fiction writers of the day." — 
Morning Post, 

THE TOUNG HEIRESS. 

3 vols. 

'* The knowledge of the world which 
Mrs. Trollope possesses in so eminent a 
degree is strongly exhibited in the pages 
of this novel.'* — Observer, 



BY MRS. GORE. 



MAMMON; OR, THE HARD- 
SHIPS OF AN HEIRESS. 

3 vols. 

*'The most lively and entertaining 
novel Mrs. Gore has yet written." — 
Literary Gazette. 

** Mrs. Gore has not produced a more 
clever, sparkling and amusing novel than 
* Mammon.' **— Critic, 

** In the novel of * Mammon,' the style 
of Mrs. Gore is as buovant, rapid, and 
pointed as usual." — Spectator, 



THE DEAN'S DAUGHTER • 

3 vols. 

"One of the best of Mrs. Gore's 
stories. The volumes are strewed with 
smart and sparkling epigram." — Chronicle. 

PROGRESS & PREJUDICE. 

3 vols. 

" This entertaining and clever novel 
is not to be analysed, but to be praised, 
and that emphaticaily."<^£j:ammer. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 



LILLIESLEAF. 

Being tub Concludino Series of 
"Passaobs in thb Likb of Mrs. Mar- 

OARBT MaITLANU." 

*'The concluding series of passages in 
the * Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitiand* is, 
to our thinking, superior to the begin- 
ning; and this we take to be about the 
most satisfactory compliment we can pay 
the authoress. There is a vein of simple 
good sense and pious feeling running 
throughout, for which no reader can fail 
to be the better." — Athenasum. 

MAGDALEN HEPBURN; 

A STORY OF THB SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 

3 vols. 

*' ' Magdalen Hepburn will sustain the 
reputation which the author of ' Margaret 
Maitiand* has acquired. It is a well 
prepared and carefully executed picture 
of tbe society and state of manners in 
Scotland at the dawn of the Kefurma- 
tion. John Knox is successfully drawn." 
— Athtnaum. 



HARRY MUIR. 

Second Edition. 3 vols. 

"We prefer * Harry Muir' to most of 
the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Gait's domestic stories. This new 
tale, by the author of 'Margaret Matt, 
land,' is a real picture of the weakness of 
man's nature and the depths of woman's 
kindness. The narrative, to repeat uur 
praise, is not one to be entered on or 
parted from without our regard for its 
writer being increased." — Athenaum. 

** In this work the brilliant pro- 
mise afforded by ' Margaret MaitlHud ' 
has been fully realitsed, and now there 
can be no question that, for graphic pic- 
tures of Scottish life, the author is ei>. 
titled to be ranlced second to i.one among 
modern writers of fiction." — Cal. Mer. 

ADAM GRAEME, 

OF MOSSGRAY. 3 vols. 

"A story awakening genuine emotions 
of interest and delight by its ndmirabie 
pictures of Scottish. lvC« i\\A vi<«.\m:v\^'^ — 
Post. 
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BACHEL GBAT. 

By Julia KArANAOH, 

Author of '*Nathalib,'* &c. 1vol. 

** Rachel Gray is a charming and touch- 
ing story, narrated with grace and skill. 
No one can read the story and not feel 
a good influence from it. The characters 
are vigorously sketched, and have a life- 
like reality about them. We heartily re- 
commend this story, and shall rejoice 
when Miss Kavanagh will give us an- 
other equally good." — Atherutum, 

LADY WILLOUGHBY; 

0«,THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 
By Mrs. La Touchb. 3 vols. 

"An exceedingly brilliant novel. Full 
of interest.*' — Chronicle. 

THE HOUSE OF ELMOBE ; 

A FAMIL7 BISTORT. 3 VOls. 

"A splendid production. The story, 
conceived with great skill, is worked out 
in a succession of powerful portraitures, 
mud of soul-stirring scenes.*'— JoAn BtUl. 

MILIiICENT; 

Or, the trials OF LIFE. 

By the Author of '*Thb Curatk of 

OvBRTON.** 3 vols. 

'*This novel is one of the most beauti- 
fully-written and powerfully-conceived 
works that has ever come under our no- 
tice."— Hcra/d. 

PERCY BLAKE; 

Or, THE YOUNG RIFLEMAN. 
By Caft. Rafter. 3 vols. 

"A highly entertaining story, which 
presents a graphic picture of military life 
in all its varied aspects.** — John Butt. 

** A capital novel, of the ' Charles 
O'Malley * school, tuU of dashing adven- 
ture, with scenes of real history cleverly 
introduced in the narrative.'* — Lit. 6az, 

THE WIFE'S TRIALS. 

•• * The Wife's Trials * deserves to be a 
successful novel, for it is one of the most 
spirited and amusing we have read for a 
long time. The interest is sustained with- 
out flagging to the very last page." — 
Athenanttn. 

PHILIP COURTENAY. 

#By Lord William Lennox. 3 vols. 

"A lively and entertaining novel."— 
Literary Oaxette. 

THE SECRET MARRIAGE. 

Or, CONTRASTS IN LIFE. 
By Miss Fann7 Williams. 3 vols. 

"A deeply interesting and charming 
noveL " — Chronicle* 



THE LADY OF FASHION. 

By the Author of 
"The History of a Flirt," &c. 3 vols, 

" A striking picture of social existence. 
The story has the merit of originality, and 
talent has stamped it with an undeniable 
impress. The field chosen is not a new 
one, but the vigorous descriptions, the 
brilliant touches, and the life-like por- 
traits impart lustre to its pages." — Sun, 

OUR OWN STORY. 

By Sblina Bdnbitrt. 
Author of ** Life in Swbdkn." 8 vote. 

OLIVE HASTINGS. 

By Mrs. Parky. 3 vols. 

EUSTACE CONYERS. 

By Jambs Hannay, Esq. 3 vols. 

" Mr. Hannay 's ablest, wisest, and 
maturest work." — Athemeum, 

**A capital naval story, with stirring 
adventures and well-drawn characters." — 
Lii. Gag. 

WOMAN'S DEVOTION. 

"A remarkable novel, both for the con- 
struction of the story, and the depth and 
accuracy of its delineation of character. — 
Daily Neivs, 

THE HEIRESS OF 
HAUGHTON. 

By the Author of ** Emilia Wyndham.'* 
•• There is enough in Mrs. Marsh's new 
novel to justify the fame she has gained as 
one ofthemostoriginal and pathetic writers 
of fiction in modern^ays. In eloquence and 
sentiment the work may vie with her best 
tales."— TAe Press. 

DISPLAY. 

By the Hon. Mrs. Mabbrly. 3 vols. 

*' This tale is a most attractive one, 
with the great merit of highly.finished 
social portraiture." — The Press. 

THE NEXT DOOR 
NEIGHBOURS. 

By Mrs. Gascoione. Author of *« Tbmv. 
TATiON, &c. 3 vols. 

"The author has successfully por- 
trayed the manners of the day In one of 
the best novels that have lately appeared." 
— Herald. 

THE JEALOUS WIFE. 

By Miss Pardoe. 3 vols. 

" A tale of great power. As an author 
of fiction, Miss Pardoe has never done 
anything better than this work."— G/o6«. 

THE PRIESrS NIECE. 

By Author of ** Liosrl DxsAHUBaT." 3 w. 
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CONSTANCE HERBEBT. 

By Geraldinb Jkwsburt. 
Author of *' Marian Withbbs," &c. 8 ▼• 

•» A powerful, highly iuteresting narra- 
tive."— Tiiwc*. 

••♦ConBtance Herbert" is a poem in its 
beauty and its lofty purpose ; a romance 
in its variety and fascination. The tale, 
as a tale, is deeply interesting, full of 
quiet pathos, and a calm and beautiful 
morality. It will be read with rare plea- 
sure and remembered with healthful inte- 
rest.*' — Athenanim. 

OAELEIGH MASCOTT. 

By L. HowB. 
Dedicated to Professor Aytoun. 2 vols. 

••A very clever romance. The style 
throughout is fluent and forcible."— Po»<. 

HERBERT LAKE. 

By the Author of" Annb Dysart." 3 y. 

" A cleverly written tale from the pen 
of the talented author of * Anne Dysart.* 
While administering largely to the enter- 
tainment of the reader, the Author has 
added to a well-earned reputation.*' — John 
Bull. 

THE YOUNG HUSBAND. 

By Mrs. Grbv, Author of "Thb Gam- 
bler's Wife," &c. 8 vols. 

"In this fascinating novel Mrs. Grey 
has surpassed her former productions, 
talented and powerful as they were."— 
John Bull. 

THE CURATE OP OVERTON. 

3 vols. 

"A powerfully written story, the cha- 
racters and incidents of which are por. 
trayed with great skill."— JoAn Bull. 

VIVIA. 

By Mrs. J. E. Dalbymplb. 
Dedicated to Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 2 vols. 

"An excellent novel. Mrs. Dairy mple 
paints society in its true colours. We 
congratulate her upon a production 
which displays such high purpose, 
wrought out with so much ability." — Post, 

MATHEW PAXTON. 

Edited by the Author of " John Dbat- 

TON," •• AlLIKFORD,*' &C. 8 VOlS. 

"'Mathew Pax ton ' bears a strong 
generic resemblance to those clever stories 
•John Drayton* and 'Ailieford,' and 
awakens in the perusal a kindred gratifi- 
cation."— Po»*. 



REGINALD LTLK 

By Miss Pardob. 8 ▼• 

" An excellent novel, containing a great 
variety of well- drawn characters, and 
keeping up the interest of the reader to 
the last page.*' — Atlat. 

FLORENCE, 
THE BEAUTIFUL. , 

By A. Baillib Cochranb, Esq. 3 ▼. 

THE ROSES. 

By the Author of " Thb Flirt." 8 ▼. 

" * The Roses ' displays, with the polhh 
always attending a later work, aU the 
talent which appeared in *The Flirt,' and 
* The Manoeuvring Mother.' " — Standard. 

MARY SEAHAK 

By Mrs. Grby. 8 vols. 

" Equal to any former novel by its 
author." — Athenaum, 

AUBREY. 

By the Author of " Emilia^ Wtndham,** 

"This novel is worthy of the author's 
reputation."-^Lt7erar;j^ Gazette. 

AILIEFORD. 

By the Author of " John Drayton." 3 r. 

" ' Ailieford ' is the biography of the 
clever writer of ' John Drayton.' It is a 
deeply interesting tale." — Britannia. 

CONFESSIONS 
OF AN ETONIAN. 

By the Hon. C. Bowcroft. 3 vols. 

CREWE RISE. 

By John C. Jbaffrbson. 3 vols. 

EDWARD WILLOUGHBT. 

By the Author of " Thb Disciplinb or 
LiFB." 3 vols. 

THE SECRET HISTORY 
OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

By the Author of 
*'Alicb Wbntworth." 3 vols. 

ALICE WENTWORTH. 

S vols. 

"This novel reminds us of the tales by 
Lady Scott, which had power and pathos 
enough to get a hearing and keep a place, 
even though Lister, Ward, and Bulwer 
were all in the field, with their manly 
experiences of modern life and society;" — 
Athenatan, 
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COLBURirS UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, AND 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. Published on the first of every 
month, price Ss. 6d. 

This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of a century, 
embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful interest as must render 
it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general than to the members of those pro- 
fessions for whose use it is more particularly intended. Independently of a suc- 
cession of Original Papers on innumerable interesting subjects, Personal Nar- 
ratives, Historical Incidents, Correspondence, etc., each number comprises 
Biographical Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service, Reviews of 
New Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or involving 
subjects of utility or interest to the members of either, full Reports of Trials 
by Courts MartiaJ, Distribution of the Army and Navy, General Orders, Circulars, 
Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, Obituary, etc., with all the Naval 
and Military Intelligence of the month. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which the 
British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the general as well as 
professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the two services are distinguished 
by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, an ardent love of discipline, tempered by 
a high sense of Justice, honour, and a tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers 
and seamen." — Globe. 

" At the head of those periodicals which furnish useful and valuable information to 
their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of the public, 
must be placed tbe ' United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military Journal.' It numbers 
among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who have done no less honour- 
to their country by their swords than by their pens, and abounds with the most interesting 
discussions on naval and military affairs, and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in al 
parts of the world. Every information of value and interest to both the Services is culled 
with the greatest diligence from every available source, and the correspondence of various 
distinguished oflScers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
' United Service Magazine' can be recommended to every reader who possesses that attach, 
ment to his country which should make him look with the deepest interest on its naval and 
military resources." — Sun, 

** This truly national periodical Is always full of the most valuable matter for professional 
men." — Morning Herald. 

*' To military and naval men, and to that class of readers who hover on the skirts of the 
Service, and take a world of pains to inform themselves of all the goings on, the modes and 
fashions, the movements and adventures connected with ships and barracks, this periodical 
is indispensable. It is a repertory of facts and criticisms — narratives of past experience, and 
fictions that are as good as if they were true — tables and returns — new inventions and new 
books bearing upon the army and navy — correspondence crowded with intelligence — and 
sundi7 uncluimed matters that lie in close neighbourhood with the professions, and contribute 
more or less to the stock of general useful information."— il^/a«. 
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